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Heartsongs: A Personal Jungian Journey Through the Psalms 
by Kai Charles Forest 

My heart is ready, Lord, my heart is ready - I shall sing and say 
Psalms. ... 


Psalm 57 


Dedicated to all survivors 


Veterans of wars that are known 
Veterans of wars that no one ever knows. 
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Introduction 


I’ve always enjoyed reading the Psalms as a source of spiritual 
renewal. These particular Psalms - the Psalms in this book - have 
touched my heart. They have seen me through some dangerous and 
difficult times. At times, they have been lifesaving. And they have 
always been life-enhancing. 


In his book on the Psalms, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a Protestant 
minister who died a martyr’s death resisting the horrible nightmare 
of Nazi Germany, notes that Saint Jerome, the great theologian and 
translator of the Bible into Latin, writing around the year 400 AD, 
said that, in his day, the workpeople in the fields sang the Psalms as 
they worked. 


In other words, the wisdom of the Psalms was not considered to be 
out of the reach of “ordinary people.” To the contrary, it was a 
primary way that the people of that age were able to related to 
Scripture and its teachings, not in a form of a list of rules - as Saint 
Paul says in Romans, “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life” - 
but in an energy that touches and reveals and transforms heart and 
life. 


Unfortunately, all too often, in our day, the Psalms are seen as dull or even esoteric, 
with no connection to our own daily lives. Or they are used in divinity schools and 
seminaries to illustrate points in ancient Hebrew grammar, dry and dead, with no 
connection to heart energy. Here too, all too often, “the letter kills.” 


Each generation must find its own connection to the living hope 
offered by the Psalms. And**, in connection with that, a major part 
of our task is to reconnect with the Psalms on the level of heart 
energy. 


And so, Heartsongs. So they were for the many authors of the 
Psalms, men - and perhaps women - who cried out “from the 
depths” of their hearts. So too they can be for us on our own 
spiritual journeys, as we find our own way with them. 


A note on presentation 

Following my own way of studying and relating to the Psalms, the 
King James version 1s presented first, then my meditative 
translation/paraphrase of the Latin text. The original Latin can be 
found in Appendix I. 


Also, I’m writing about those parts of each Psalm that speak most to 
my heart and that have been most healing for me, so generally only 
some verses are included for any given Psalm. 


Chapter 1 
Psalm 1 


“And the leaves of the tree are for the healing of the nations.” 
Revelation 22:2 


Psalm 1 

English, King James Version 

2- But his delight is in the law of the LORD; and in his law doth he 
meditate day and night. 

3-And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall not wither; 


and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 


Translation/Paraphrase of the Latin 

2-But in the Tao of the Lord 1s his will, and in His Tao he meditates 
day and night. 

3-And he will be like a tree that has been planted next to streams of 
water, that will give its own fruit in its own season, and its 
leaves/greenery will not wither, and all the things that he will do, 
will prosper. 


Let us ponder for a moment the word “law.” The Psalms go back to 
very ancient times, and their foundational energy is in the ancient 
Near East. While it is not true that everyone in a given culture views 
or experiences the Divine of many names in the same way, it is true 
that there is an overall cultural “lens” or viewpoint through which 
the ineffable and ultimately inexpressible light of the Divine is 
reflected and refracted into its many. many aspects and forms. For 
the ancient Near East, that lens was “the law,” an extremely 
legalistic, sensation/thinking, and literalistic point of view. 


Jung notes in his commentary on the ancient Chinese alchemical 
text, “The Secret of the Golden Flower,” as translated by Richard 
Wilhelm, that a Jesuit translation of the word, the Logos — “in the 
beginning was the Word” (John 1:1) [footnote 1 |— is “in the 
beginning was the Tao.” 


So it is possible to understand “the law,” seen through another lens, 
as “the Tao”. Thus, “in the beginning was the Tao,” the 
all-encompassing, universal balance of all things, to which we 
attempt to align ourselves with the harmony of the Universe. 


Coming from that perspective, this verse would read: 
“But in the Tao of the Lord is his delight, 
And he will meditate in His Tao day and night.” 


In his translation of, and commentary on, the I Ching, the ancient 
Chinese “Book of Changes,” Richard Wilhelm comments on the 
brief and somewhat puzzling phrase: “furthering through 
perseverance,” that “furthering” is essentially seeking one’s own 
true nature, one’s own, individual, true path, whereas 
“perseverance” is the overall harmony of the Universe, the Tao. 


The point is the bringing together of the individual true path with 
the Tao, bringing both together, harmonizing in oneself and being in 
the harmony of the Universe. Or,as Jung notes, quoting Gerhard 
Dorn: “Go out into the world as the person whom you would seek to 
be,” on your own true path. 


So let us try to understand this verse a third time, through a Taoist 
rather than a patriarchal/legalistic lens: 


But in the Tao of universal harmony is his delight, 
And he will meditate in his Tao day and night. 


In this understanding, it is both “his Tao” - the individual’s personal 
and unique true path, and the universal harmony - “His/Her/Its/the 
Divine's Tao” - of the Tao. Or perhaps, better said, it is the joining of 
the two. 


3-And he will be like a tree planted alongside streams of water, 
which gives its fruit in its season, and his leaves/greenery does 
not wither, and everything he does succeeds. 


The tree as a symbol has a long and very deep history. In the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, clearly the association would be to the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil in the Old Testament book of 
Genesis. Yet, as Joseph Campbell points out in The Masks of God: 
Western Mythology, although the patriarchal editors of the Old 
Testament sought to expunge any sign of goddess worship, they 
could not expunge the images. 


This particular image goes back in time to ancient Sumerian 
mythology, predating the Biblical text of around 300 B.C. by at least 
two thousand years. Clearly this was the Bible’s original, if 
unacknowledged, source for this myth. However, in the Sumerian 
myth, it is the garden of the goddess Inanna, tended by her gardener, 
Dumuzi, and it is clearly a tree of growth, healing, and new life. 


Also, for the Gnostic Naasenes - that is, Nachashim, “snake people” 
- the snake in the Garden of Eden was not a destructive tempter, but 
a teacher of wisdom, helping Adam and Eve to gain a wider 
perspective. 


Tree symbolism also plays an important role in medieval Latin 
alchemy. The fruit of the tree is restorative and can bring back to life 
(Jung, PA, 358). [check all refs] Often it is a sea-tree, a coral (ibid.) 
Sapientia, personified Wisdom as a female archetypal form, states: 
“T am a tree of life to those who find me.” Or actually a more literal 
translation is: “I am a tree of life to those who hold on to me 
strongly” or “I am a tree of life to those who hold onto me for life 
itself.” 


Or, perhaps most fittingly, “I am a tree of life to those who hold on 
to me for dear life.” 


In the shamanic context, the tree is that energy and power which 
connects the lower, middle, and upper worlds. In the Plains Indians 
traditions, the Sun Dance tree is considered sacred, and links heaven 
and earth. Always the tree is a lifegiving and life-sustaining force. 


The tree is also a uniting symbol. It unites the outgoing, 
outward-striving, archetypal-male phallic energy with the nurturing 
quiet inwardness of the archetypal-female energy. It’s important to 
note that these are archetypal energies, shared in various degrees by 
people of all genders or biological frameworks. Thus, both Great 
Father and Great Mother,yang/male and yin/female energies are 
united in the tree symbol. 


In connecting with tree imagery and mythology, it is possible to 
connect more deeply with these energy aspects in one’s own life. 
Marie-Louise von Franz points out that in studying archetypal 
energies — for instance, in reading or listening to myths and 
fairytales — it’s not always necessary to cognitively understand those 
archetypal depictions in order to receive the healing energies 
inherent in them. 


So too here, we can immerse ourselves in the energies of the Tree - 
and also relate to outer-world trees and their understandings and 
wisdom - and receive healing from those energies without having 
any left-brain “logical” understandings. Indeed, sometimes those 
“understandings” can act as a barrier to a deeper intuitive sense if 
they are glorified or put on a pedestal. Ideally, left-brain logic and 
right-brain intuition work together as healing partners, without 
either aspect attempting to dominate or control. 


Sometimes what Jung calls “ein Auseinandersetzung,” a coming to 
terms with, is necessary. In English, we may also say, it 1s a having 
it out with someone, clearing the air, an airing of problems and 


energy blockages that results in a deeper connection. So too this 
connecting of left and right brain, in a peaceful, non-contentious 
union, is of vital importance. In a Jungian setting, this is often 
accomplished, as an ongoing process, through the Jungian 
meditative practice of active imagination. 


The tree was also central in celebrations in ancient Rome of the 
mysteries of Attis and Cybele. Frazer, in The Golden Bough, [ref] 
has a summary of the festival as it existed in ancient Rome. A pine 
tree was cut down and carried to the temple of Attis and Cybele. 
There was a special guild devoted to carrying and tending the sacred 
tree, of people called the dendrophoroi, “tree-bearers.” 


Neumann, in “The Origins and History of Consciousness,” points 
out that, in ancient Egyptian religion, the god Osiris was also 
represented symbolically as a tree in the djed pillar, and that Osiris 
represented both the earth energy of fertility and nature, and the 
water energy of tree sap and streams. Thus, Osiris, too, is a uniting 
symbol. 


In fact, Osiris, like Attis, has a very deep connection to the tree. 
Neumann [ref] notes that the tree, among plants, is the most stable 
and abiding. So, too, a major quality of Osiris is steadiness and 
stability. In the myth of Osiris, the evil energy of Typhon tricks 
Osiris into laying down in a wooden chest that becomes Osiris’s 
coffin. Typhon and his confederates pour hot lead on the chest and 
then cast it into the Nile. 


The chest, carrying the dead Osiris — who has suffocated to death — 
no air — , is carried to the coast of Syria, near the town of Byblos, 
where it becomes enclosed in a tree. Later, Osiris is brought back to 
life by Isis. Thus, as Neumann notes in The Great Mother, Osiris 
contains all aspects, and has a sense of steadiness. 


As I write, I am reminded of two experiences, one a dream, one a 
synchronicity. The first took place shortly after I returned to college 
after a two-year absence. The dream was very short, but far from 
simple: 


There was an Egyptian sarcophagus. 


At the time, I had no familiarity with the Isis/Osiris/Horus myth. 
During my two years away from college, I had spent a fair amount 
of time going to museums and looking at Egyptian antiquities. But I 
had no cognitive understanding of them. I just knew that something 
about them drew me. 


An interpretation of this dream had to wait till now, today, many 
years later. Though I had intimations of the basic nature of this 
dream, once I started learning about and focusing on the myth, today 
it all came together for me. 


As a young person, math was my salvation. Another Psalm says, 
“Be my rock of refuge to which I can always turn.” In an extremely 
abusive and alienating environment, that was math. It was always 
there for me. It always represented the archetype of order. It was my 
form of worship. It was the Name of Jesus, of many names, of 
infinite names, that I connected with. It was my tree of life to which 
I held onto for dear life. 


But through a variety of circumstances, inner and outer — my 
arrogance, my insecurity, a terrible sarcastic and denigrating 
anti-teacher in an advanced math class, a serious head injury and 
subsequent traumatic brain injury (TBI), of which I (at age 16) was 
totally unaware — I lost math for many years to come. This was 
Osiris in the tomb. 


Indeed, it was literally decades before I was able to return to math 
and embark on a slow review.At least I had learned (some) humility 
in the interim and didn’t begrudge the time. As I write, ten years 
later, I am continuing with my math exploration. This is Osiris 
resurrected, returning to life — which is a process, a continuing, not a 
moment in time. 


“And all things that he does, prosper.” 


In the Latin, literally, “are prospered,” that is, causes others to 
prosper as well. The person who is in the Tao - and we are all at 
times that person, perfectly in tune with our environment, with our 
universe, whether it is the universe of math, or basketball, or 
cooking, or dancing, or out walking among the trees, or all of the 
above, or things we cannot yet imagine - helps all things, all beings, 
to prosper, in their time, in their season. 


And some of the time, a person may not ever know whom they have 
“prospered,” whom they have helped; only to have the certainty 
that, in the archetype of the Wounded Healer, we are all sometimes 
the Wounded, all sometimes the Healer, embodying both. 


The Rainmaker 


In one of his novels, science fiction writer Ray Bradbury pictures a 
man with a small band of followers, traveling in a broken, charred, 
devastated, post-apocalyptic world. They come to a river, and across 
the river the man sees a big, beautiful, green tree, flourishing with 
life. For the first time in a very long time, he has a sense of hope. 
And he remembers a verse in the Bible, in the Book of Revelation, 
that he likewise has not thought of in a very long time: 


“And the leaves of the tree are for the healing of the nations.” 


The tree, as discussed above, can also be understood as a symbol of 
unity and wholeness. In a dynamic sense, it can be that feeling of 
being “in tune,” “in the zone,” in harmony with oneself and one’s 
own life. In many Eastern traditions, this is known as being in the 


Tao. 


Richard Wilhelm was a German scholar of Chinese language, 
philosophy, and culture, who lived in China for many years, and 
who collaborated with Jung on a commentary to “The Secret of the 
Golden Flower,” an ancient Chinese alchemical text. He also 
translated and wrote a commentary on the I Ching, ancient Chinese 
Book of Changes. And he told a story from his own experience, that 
illustrates very simply and clearly what it means to be in - and also 
out of - the Tao. 


The story of the Rainmaker has been an integral part of the Jungian 
tradition for many decades. It goes something like this. 


Wilhelm was visiting a remote village in China, where there was a 
severe drought that had lasted for a long time, and showed no signs 
of ending, endangering fields, crops, plants and animals, and 
humans. 


To relieve the drought, the village had sent for a rainmaker. As it 
turned out, when he came, he was an old, wizened man. He sniffed 
the air and wrinkled up his face as if he had smelled something bad. 


Then he asked for a hut to stay in, and for food and water to be 
brought to him for three days. He stayed in the hut. On the third day, 
it rained heavily and indeed snowed as well, which was unheard-of 
at that season. 


Wilhelm had the opportunity to speak to the rainmaker as the 
rainmaker was preparing to leave. He said, “And so, you brought 
rain?” The rainmaker said that, of course not, he had not brought 
rain, that was ridiculous. 


And Wilhelm said, “But there was a drought ... and then you came 
... and on the third day, it rained.” 


The rainmaker said, ““When I came, I could see and feel immediately 
that the entire village was out of the Tao. I too became out of the 
Tao. So I stayed in my hut and prayed and meditated for three days. 
On the third day, I was back in the Tao, and the village was back in 
the Tao, so of course it rained.” 


Historically, Western culture, through its many evolutions, has had 
little room for the Chinese concept of wu-weli, “action through 
non-action,” letting things happen. Or, as the Zen proverb says, 
“Sitting quietly, doing nothing, spring comes, and the grass grows 
by itself.” 


This is more possible when an individual is in a centered place. But 
what to do when our faith deserts us, when our hope is crushed, 
when we feel like we have descended into hell and can never get 
out? Psalm 16 reflects on this situation, from one who clearly felt 
they were in hell ... and found a way out. To their reflections we 
now turn. 


Footnotes 
1. en arche en ha logos. 
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Chapter 2 
Psalm 16 
“For you will not abandon my soul in hell ...” 


In this Psalm, the Psalmist speaks of the healing energy that rescues 
him from the depths, from the darkest pit of despair. 


“For you will not abandon my soul in hell ...” 
When you're in hell, it’s hard to believe that you can get out of hell, with 
God's help, intact. How to get through. 


King James Version 

[1] Preserve me, O God: for in thee do | put my trust. 

[7] | will bless the LORD, who hath given me counsel: my reins also instruct 
me in the night seasons. [during the nigredo, the “night sea journey.”] 

[8] I have set the LORD always before me: because he is at my right 
hand, I shall not be moved. 

[9] Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: my flesh also 


shall rest in hope. 

[10] For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou suffer 
thine Holy One to see corruption. 

[11] Thou wilt shew me the path of life ... 


Latin Translation/Paraphrase 
1-Keep me safe, Lord, because I have trusted in you. 


7-I will bless the Lord, who has granted me discernment; moreover, 
even all the way into the night, my innermost heart teaches me. 


The night = the nigredo. This (Ch2) is essentially a ch on the 
nigredo. 

Athena rescuing Dionysus’s Heart, that the Titans could not destroy. 
Also (10/4) going ALL THE WAY into the night, to come through 
the other side. “The other side of darkness” bk. 


8-I have placed the Lord always in my view; because he is at my 
right side, I will not be thrown into confusion and chaos. 
Explanation of right brain. 


9-Because of this, my heart rejoices, and my tongue moreover is full 
of joy, and my body rests in hope. 


10-For you will not abandon my soul in hell; you will not give your 
holy one to see destruction. 


11-You have made known to me the ways of life; you have filled me 
with joy, all the way through ... 


There are forms of inner and outer darkness that only lead further 
into the darkness, that at best lead nowhere and at worst destroy 
lives. As John Michael Talbot writes, “It is sent from hell and is 
meant to take us there.” Such darkness must be avoided at all costs. 
And if one gets there, one must get out. This is what the Psalmist 
means by hell: this fatal, life-destroying darkness. 


It is not always easy to discern which form an individual is faced 
with: the darkness that “withers the soul” (C.S. Lewis), or the 
darkness that can be transformative and life-changing. 


As we will see later on in this chapter, the Old Testament Prophet 
Jonah experienced a very different form of darkness for what the 
text of the Book of Jonah describes as “three days,” a formulaic 
rendering of a relatively short period of time. (A similar formula is 
“forty days.’’) 


This was not a destructive darkness. This was an initiatory darkness, 
withdrawal from the outer world, a time of prayer and meditation 
that led to a powerful transformation of Jonah’s outlook and life. 


The non-initiatory form of darkness can take place when a person 
faces circumstances that very nearly destroy their life’s dream, their 
calling.So let us take a step back historically, and see how a 
pre-Christian writer describes this non-initiatory, life-destroying 
darkness mythically, and also how to avoid it. 


The Aeneid 

The Aeneid is the story, as told by the first century BC ancient 
Roman poet Vergil, of the mythic hero Aeneas (classical 
pronounciation: I - NEIGH - us; Anglicized pronunciation: 
ee-KNEE-us), one of the Trojan generals in the mythohistorical 
ancient Greek-Trojan War, who loses his home in terrible 


circumstances, and journeys far, along with his companions, to 
found and to build his new home. 


At many points in this very long poem, essentially a novel in poetic 
form (chapters are called “books,” places in chapters are located by 
“‘lines”), set in a mythohistorical universe - much like sci-fi 
nowadays - it looks as if Aeneas’s losses are so great that he and his 
fellows will have to abandon the whole enterprise. 


Early on, in their flight from Troy, which is burning to the ground, 
many ships and men are lost in terrible storms at sea. To encourage 
his men, and probably himself as well, Aeneas says the following: 
(Aeneid, Book I, lines 202-207) 


“Call back your spirits, cast out gloom and fear: 

Perhaps even these someday it will cause joy to remember. 

Through various disasters, through such life and death situations, 
We are holding our course towards Latium, where the Fates show us 
quiet stable dwellings; there it is meet for the kingdoms of Troy to 
rise again. 

Stand firm, then, and keep yourselves safe for better things.” 


Aeneas’s homeland of Troy has been destroyed by the Greek 
invaders. (Later in the Aeneid, paradoxically, Aeneas is told: 
“though you may think this least of all, your path of rescue will 
come from a Greek city.”) And Aeneas himself faces the implacable 
opposition of the goddess Juno, who again and again works to 
thwart Aeneas’s attempts to journey to Latium, to found the city of 
Alba Longa, that will clear the way for the foundation of Rome. 


But Aeneas does not only meet opposition. Along the way, Aeneas 
also encounters helpers. One such powerful helper is the prophet 


Helenus, who warns Aeneas of a terrible danger, the monsters Scylla 
and Charybdis:: (III, 420-432) 


“Scylla is on the right hand; on the left insatiable Charybdis 
blockades the space; three times she throws up huge waves from the 
farthest depths and sucks them into the abyss with a raging 
whirlpool, and again raises up other huge waves under the sky, so 
high that she whips the stars with them. 

Scylla dwells in a dark cave, and stretching forth her mouths drags 
ships onto the rocks.” 


This danger is, however, avoidable: 


“It is preferable to take your time going around the turning points of 
Sicilian Pachynos, on long and roundabout paths” (III, 429-430) 
than to encounter these terrible dangers. 


As Richard Wilhelm notes in his commentary on the I Ching 
(Hexagram 39, line 4), the direct way isn't always the best. Ifa 
danger is avoidable, it is best to avoid it. And rushing ahead almost 
invariably leads to disaster (ICS). 


Aeneas, however, has a close call: 


“A sharp fear urged him on to send forth the anticipating sail-ropes, 
and to point the sails towards favorable winds. 

Against what the commands of Helenus had warned him, he went 
in-between Scylla and Charybdis, on either side only a tiny distance 
away from deadly peril, if they could not hold on to the way. It 
became totally clear that they had to reverse course and to point the 
sails back.” (III,682-688) 


In other words, by rushing ahead, Aeneas had made what would 
have been a deadly mistake. He has the humility to realize and 
accept that he must go back and go on those “long and roundabout 
paths.” 


Later in the Aeneid (Book V), when, again, it seems that almost 
everything that Aeneas has hoped for has been destroyed by the 
destruction or severe damaging of the ships, the vessels of his hopes, 
Aeneas tears off his shirt, looks to the heavens, and rages at Jupiter, 
the ancient Roman chief god. Eventually rain comes and douses the 
flames, and the work of repair can begin. 


The medieval Latin alchemical work, the Rosarium, says: 
“Corruptio unius generatio alterius” - “the ruin of the one is the birth 
of the other.” Although it is very difficult, indeed almost impossible 
at times - and Aeneas “loses it” at least once, as noted above - 
Aeneas holds on to the hope of the rebirth of the new Troy, as 
Rome, from the ashes of the ruin of the old. As the Tao Te Ching 
(Stephen Mitchell’s translation) says, “Hold on to the center.” And 
to this center, this hope of true home, Aeneas holds on for dear life. 


Jonah 

The descent into the underworld,the“descensus ad inferos,” “the 
night sea journey,” may take many forms. One of those forms, 
understood symbolically, is Jonah’s descent into the belly of the 
whale, a story told in the prophetic Book of Jonah in the Old 
Testament. 


The Book of Jonah begins with God’s command: to go to the city of 
Nineveh, in the ancient Near East, and to warn its inhabitants that 
they have been “sinful” and must change their ways, or their city 
will be destroyed. 


Jonah actually has three choices: to obey the command, to ignore 
the command, or to actively go against the command. 


He chooses the third. 


Jonah promptly gets on a ship that is sailing in the exact opposite 
direction, to Tarshish, which, according to some ancient 
commentaries, was in Spain. 


There is a spiritual phenomenon that Joseph Campbell names 
“refusing the call.” That is what Jonah does here. 


However, let us pause for a moment, and speculate - and it is pure 
speculation - what Jonah hoped to find in Tarshish. And let us 
further speculate that Jonah had a specific destination in Tarshish, in 
ancient Spain, that, although utterly unprovable, may have some 
mythic truth associated with it. 


In order to get there, we need to digress even further and discuss a 
related, but different people, the Phoenicians. 


The Phoenicians were, like Jonah’s Hebraic origin, a Semitic 
people. They were a seafaring folk, ranging far and wide across the 
lands bordering the Mediterranean, and sometimes far inland. There 
are indications that they got as far north as Britain, and that they 
may have sailed west to the Americas. And in many places on their 
explorations, they founded colonies. 


One such colony was at Gades, later known as Cadiz, in ancient 
Spain ... Tarshish. And the salient point here is that there have been 
speculations that “Tarshish” actually, specifically, means Gades. 


What if Jonah was not just trying to flee in the opposite direction to 
God’s calling for him? What if there was something specifically at 
Tarshish, at Gades, that Jonah thought might help him? 


Gades was one of the oldest colonies in Western Europe, founded by 
the Phoenicians from the city Tyre around 1104 BC. As with other 
colonists across the globe, the Phoenicians brought their customs, 
their culture, and - most important in this context - their religion 
with them. A principal god whom they worshipped was Melgart, 
whose name may mean, “King of the City.” (We will come back to 
this specific meaning in Chapter 5, “Kingship.”) 


In the lands bordering the ancient Mediterranean, the peoples often 
sought kinship with each other by identifying their gods with each 
others’ gods. Ancient Greek and Roman people came to identify the 
god of Gades, Melgart, with Hercules. A temple was thus built to 
Tyrian Hercules at Gades. 


In the view not only of the ancient Greeks, and later the ancient 
Romans, but perhaps in a more widespread way around the entire 
Mediterranean basin, Heracles/Hercules was viewed as a hero who 
had overcome insuperable odds to perform impossible tasks. The 
temple of Tyrian Heracles/Hercules was well-known in ancient 
times, and was the farthest west - again, a reminder of Jonah fleeing 
as far as possible to get away from the calling of his God - that 
Hercules had traveled: 


“According to Greek mythology adopted by the Etruscans and Romans, when 
Hercules had to perform twelve labours, one of them (the tenth) was to fetch the 
Cattle of Geryon of the far West and bring them to Eurystheus; this marked the 
westward extent of his travels. A lost passage of Pindar quoted by Strabo was 
the earliest traceable reference in this context: "the pillars which Pindar calls the 
‘gates of Gades' when he asserts that they are the farthermost limits reached by 


Heracles". Since there has been a one-to-one association between Heracles and 
Melgart since Herodotus, the "Pillars of Melqart" in the temple near 
Gades/Gadeira (modern Cadiz) have sometimes been considered to be the true 
Pillars of Hercules. (“Pillars of Hercules,” Wikipedia.) 


Perhaps Jonah hoped to find solace in connecting with the energy of 
a hero who had overcome the odds to complete not only one, but 
many, impossible tasks. And perhaps Jonah felt that going to the 
westernmost point of Hercules’s travels was far enough to get away 
from God’s call. This, of course, is sheer speculation. But, again, it 
may express some aspect of mythic truth. 


However, “the best laid plans of mice and men gang aft agley.” 
While on the voyage, a storm arises that threatens to destroy the ship 
and all traveling on it. 


Jonah is in a polytheistic environment. So, according to the author 
of Jonah, the sailors are aware of Jonah’s god as a god among other 
gods, whose wrath Jonah has incurred. Jonah tells them to throw 
him into the sea, and the storm abates. A whale then appears and 
swallows Jonah. 


Jonah is then “in the belly of the whale” for three days; this is one 
traditional amount of time for an initiatory period. Afterwards, he 
describes his experience and gives thanks for his deliverance: 


King James Version - The Book of Jonah, Chapter 2 

[1] Then Jonah prayed unto the LORD his God out of the fish's 
belly, 

[2] And said, I cried by reason of mine affliction unto the LORD, 
and he heard me; out of the belly of hell cried I, and thnnou heardest 
my voice. 

[3] For thou hadst cast me into the deep, in the midst of the seas; 


and the floods compassed me about: all thy billows and thy waves 
passed over me. 

[4] Then I said, I am cast out of thy sight; yet I will look again 
toward thy holy temple. 

[5] The waters compassed me about, even to the soul: the depth 
closed me round about, the weeds were wrapped about my head. 
[6] I went down to the bottoms of the mountains; the earth with her 
bars was about me for ever: yet hast thou brought up my life from 
corruption, O LORD my God. 

[7] When my soul fainted within me I remembered the LORD: and 
my prayer came in unto thee, into thine holy temple. 

[8] They that observe lying vanities forsake their own mercy. 

[9] But I will sacrifice unto thee with the voice of thanksgiving; I 
will pay that that I have vowed. Salvation is of the LORD. [what is 
the sacrifice - what is the vow. | 

[10] And the LORD spake unto the fish, and it vomited out Jonah 
upon the dry land. 


Latin translation/paraphrase 

1-And the Lord readied a big fish, so big that it could swallow 
Jonah, and Jonah was in the belly of the fish three days and three 
nights. 


2-And Jonah prayed to his Lord God [still enough faith to,pray to 
HIS God, the God with whom he has a personal relationship. | 


3-And he said: I have cried out from my distress to the Lord, and he 
heard me clearly - I cried out from the belly of hell and you heard 
my voice clearly. 


4-And you flung me away into the deep, in the heart of the sea, and 
a flood surrounded me, all your raging whirlpools, and your floods 
passed over me. 


5-And I said, I have been cast away from the view of your eyes; 
nonetheless, truly I will see again your holy temple. 


6-The waters encircled me all the way to my soul (one Latin version 
has “‘throat’’); the abyss surrounded me; the sea covered [wrote 
“coveted’’| my head [seaweed was wrapped around my head] 


7-I went down to the deepest parts of the mountains; the bolted 
doors of the earth closed me in forever; and the Lord my God came 
down low and lifted up my soul from ruin. 


8-When my soul was squeezed within me, I remembered the Lord, 
so that my prayer might come unto you, to your holy temple. 
Another possible translation: when his soul was “made narrower,” 
the opposite of “making oneself bigger.” 


9-Those who hold onto empty non-essentials abandon his mercy. 
[This is a lot like Romans 4 - the false paradigm in 4,4] 


10-But I, with a voice of praise, will sacrifice unto you; all the 
things that I have vowed, I will fulfill unto the Lord, for for the sake 
of this rescue. 


12-And the Lord spoke to the fish, and the fish spewed out Jonah 
onto dry land. 


Clearly a very powerful transformation of Jonah’s attitude and 
understanding has taken place. But how? 


One way of understanding Jonah’s transformation is that he has 
experienced “the dark night of the soul,” described by Saint John of 
the Cross, a sixteenth century Christian mystic. 


Jung calls this state of inner darkness “the night sea journey’, “the 
descent into the depths,” “the descent into hell.” Like Jonah, 
Hercules, too, journeyed from East to West, to a place of darkness. 


Another possible understanding is that Jonah experienced what the 
medieval Latin alchemists called the nigredo, “the darkening.” This, 
they believed, is an essential part - usually, but not always, the first 
part - of every transformational process. In 12-Step programs, it is 
often referred to as “the bottom,” accepting powerlessness over the 
given situation. 


A not-helpful pseudo-understanding is that Jonah is experiencing a 
major depressive episode, to be blasted out of existence by 
psychotropic medications. This non-understanding will be 
considered in more detail in the following chapter. It is culturally 
congruent with dominant North American culture, that has little 
patience from long processes - such as the “twenty year throw” in 
aikido, that takes that long to begin to absorb and contemplate - and 
always prefers “quick fixes,” even when they destroy psychological 
and spiritual integrity. 


“For you will not abandon my soul in hell ...” 
This is where Jonah finds himself: in “the belly of hell.” 
How does he get out? By prayer, which, as C.S. Lewis points out, at 


the worst moments, is sometimes prayer to a God we no longer 
believe exists. (“The Screwtape Letters.”’) 


This is not calm, rational prayer. Jonah “cries out” - from the depths 
of despair, from his heart. And he is miraculously rescued. “And the 
Lord spoke to the fish, and the fish spewed out Jonah onto dry 
land”; “we will build again, but on firm land ...” 


What is this dry land, this firm land, whose support Jonah has been 
given? One way of looking at Jonah’s experience is as a form of 
initiation. 


Initiation 

Over a hundred years ago, the Dutch anthropologist Arnold van 
Gennep introduced a groundbreaking concept of the initiatory 
process, based on his knowledge of indigenous peoples. He saw it 
occurring in three basic stages: separation, liminality, and 
(re)incorporation. 


In separation, the individual separates, spiritually and 
psychologically, from their group of origin. This period of solitude 
can also involve a physical separation. Liminality is named after the 
Latin word limen, “threshold.” In other words, it is an in-between 
place. In incorporation, the individual returns, but a profound 
transformation has taken place. As Saint Paul notes, writing out of 
his own transformative experience, “If anyone is in Christ, he is a 
new creation; old things have passed by, behold, all things are made 
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new. 


Vision Quest, Medicine Walk. 

The Plains Indians’ Vision Quest, by which a boy comes to 
manhood, is a classic example of an initiatory experience. It has 
spread to non-Native American spiritual seekers of all genders. This 


three day and three night experience of fasting, meditation and 
prayer, “crying for a vision,” has been reduced by some to a 
one-night vision quest. It has also spawned a similar experience, an 
all-day Medicine Walk, with or without fasting, that can be 
experienced by many more people, including those for whom either 
the three-night or one-night vision quest would not be possible. 


For a vision quest, separation involves going out into a wilderness. 
For a medicine walk, being out in nature for a day, or even a 
morning or afternoon, is usually preferable, but it can also be done 
in urban or suburban environments. 


During a vision quest or medicine walk, in liminal space, the focus 
is on being open and receptive to whatever comes, in the form of 
dreams, inner visions, or outer experiences. A plant, insect, or 
animal may appear and behave in an unusual manner. A thought, 
feeling, or inner insight may come with unusual clarity or energy. 
These experiences are profound, and full of meaning, and can be 
life-changing, when the individual experiences incorporation by 
returning to his pre-initiatory cuktural setting. 


Perseus 

Sometimes the descent into darkness expresses itself in a different 
way. The reaction to extreme stressors, often referred to as “fight or 
flight” But it is actually “fight, flight, freeze”. So “you will not 
abandon my soul in hell” can be understood not only as “you will 
not abandon me in the belly of hell,’ as with Jonah, but also as, 
“You will not abandon me in frozenness,” a state with which many, 
if not most, trauma survivors are all too familiar. The ancient story 


corresponding to this archetypal configuration is the myth of 
Medusa and Perseus. 


There are many details to the myth (see References), but here we 
will focus on the core aspect of frozenness and how an ancient 
Greek myth illustrates its overcoming. 


Medusa is a monster, an aspect of the Terrible Mother, who cannot 
be viewed directly. Whoever looks right at her is frozen into stone. 
(This is the shadow aspect of stone energy; its positive healing 
energies will be considered in Chapter 4.) Perseus, a somewhat 
foolish youth, immediately accepts the challenge to destroy this 
energy. Coming back to his senses, to a more centered place, he 
realizes he needs divine guidance and help. 


In his context, Hermes and Athena come to help him. Hermes gives 
him magic sandals that will bear him swiftly to and fro. Athena 
gives him a highly polished shield, so that Perseus can see Medusa 
without looking at her directly. As the I Ching notes (39,4), the 
direct way is not always the best. Perseus is able to find Medusa, to 
keep looking away from her, and to dissolve her terrible energy. 


But dissolution brings its own dangers with it. Having found “the 
god who dwells in the flood,” how can one get beyond the flood? 
Where is the bridge to firm land? Jonah found one way; there are 
others. What some of those other forms look like, and how to access 
and receive them, is the topic of the next chapter. 
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Chapter 3 Psalm 124 
The God Who Dwells in the Flood 


“For truth is the bridge that carries us over all the raging waters.” 


Although this chapter is mainly about Psalm 124, let’s start with 
Psalm 69. 


King James Version 

[1] Save me, O God; for the waters are come in unto my soul. 

[2] I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing: I am come into deep 
waters, where the floods overflow me. 


Where is this firm land, this bridge, that saves us from the flood? It is 
certainly not found by the Psalmist here at the beginning of Psalm 69 -- 


quite the contrary. 


Or ... is it? Who is this God whom the Psalmist calls on, to rescue him 
from the flood? This God who perhaps may only be found in the flood? 


Psalm 124, King James Version 


[2 If it had not been the LORD who was on our side, when men rose up 
against us: 

[3] Then they had swallowed us up quick, when their wrath was kindled 
against us: 

[4] Then the waters had overwhelmed us, the stream had gone over our 
soul: 

[5] Then the proud waters had gone over our soul. 

[6] Blessed be the LORD, who hath not given us as a prey to their teeth. 
[7] Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers: the snare 
is broken, and we are escaped. 

[8] Our help is in the name of the LORD, who made heaven and earth. 


Latin 
1 A song of steps. By David. If the Lord had not been on our side, let 
Israel now say 


2 If the Lord had not been on our side, when people rose up against us 


3 By chance they would have swallowed us alive [Charybdis], 
when their raging fury burned towards us, 


4 Perhaps the water would have totally swallowed us up. 


5 Our soul has passed through the rapids - perhaps our soul would have 
made it through the irresistible flood. 


6 Blessed is the Lord, who did not give us as prey into the tearing of 
their teeth. 


7 Our soul was like a sparrow, rescued from the trap of the bird-hunters - 
the trap has been broken into pieces, and we have been set free. 


8 Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Spiritual Emergency 

In the previous chapter, we saw how Jonah, in the depths of 
despair, “in the belly of hell,” called out to a God in whom he 
may not even have believed, in that moment, and was rescued. 


For the past two Psalms, we have been dancing around a concept of 
what feels like spiritual destruction and rebirth. It is time to name it 
as what it is - spiritual emergency - and to discuss it in 
psychological terms. 


It took psychology many decades to come to this term, even more 
time to address it with sensitivity and compassion, and finally - at 
least officially - to depathologize it. 


Long before the term “spiritual emergency” came forward, Jung 
described this situation, which he called “the loss of conscious 
orientation.” “One feels like a rudderless ship, given over to the 
elements.” (Jung, 1953) Most of Jung’s work is devoted to helping 
people find their way to a listening to, connecting with, and “coming 
to terms with” (Auseinandersetzung) the unconscious, in their 
journey to individuation and to helping the Self to manifest. 


This coming to consciousness, relating to the Unconscious as an 
observing ego, is central to the Jungian meditative practice of active 
imagination. It is the difference between the “artificial psychosis” of 
active imagination (Jung, 1963) and the actual psychosis of being 
engulfed by and lost in the Unconscious, from which some people, 
unfortunately, never recover. 


Conversely, some people find the experience so frightening that they 
wall themselves off from it in what Jung calls “the regressive 
restoration of the persona.” This denotes a situation where the 
individual goes back to a former psychological state that does not 
address their need for change and transformation. 


This is what I did when I clung to hyper-intellectualism, instead of 
moving forward in the direction of my heart. Such a regression 1s 
almost always based on fear. 


Aikido sensei, philosopher and writer George Leonard tells the story 
of giving a workshop. There was one particular man who seemed 
especially interested. After the lunch break, he went over and 
explained why he wouldn’t be coming back and completing the 
workshop. He said that he knew that if he carried through the 
process, it would change his life totally, and he didn’t want that. 


This outcome is tragic, but understandable. Over and over again 
Jesus calls people to “change their lives completely”. The New 
Testament Greek term for this is metanoia. In one of the few 
instances where the Latin version “dropped the ball,” this term for 


total spiritual transformation was translated as “penitentia,” 
“repentance,” with its overtones of guilt and self-blame. 


Metanoia is actually much closer to the Zen concept of satori, and to 
the alchemical concept of “corruptio unius generatio alterius” - “the 
destruction of the one is the birth of the other.” Or, as Rilke says, 
“Du musst dein Leben aendern.” “You must change your life.” 


Saint Paul also addresses this issue in Romans 6,3-4: 


“Or don’t you know that whoever of us has been baptized into 
Christ Jesus, that we have been baptized into his death? Therefore 
we have been buried together with him through baptism into death, 
so that, just as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, so too we may walk in newness of life.” 

Paul is not just writing theoretically. He himself has experienced a 
radical, life-changing transformation. 


Paul started out as Saul, a fanatic believer given secular powers by 
the religious authorities of his time and tradition to persecute the 
early Christians. His transformation is described in Acts 9:1-19. The 
three days that Paul spends fasting and praying are reminiscent of 
the Vision Quest energy discussed in Chapter 2. 


Paul’s Letter to the Galatians is one of the earliest parts of the New 
Testament. It was probably written around 50 AD, very soon after 
the Crucifixion in 30 AD. 


Also, as described in Galatians 1:11-19, Paul does not immediately 
go to his predecessors in the nascent Christian community, but 
withdraws into seclusion for three years, to ponder, understand, and 
integrate what has happened to him: 


11-I make known to you, brothers, that the Gospel, that has been 
preached by me, that this was not according to the teaching of 
human beings: 

12-Nor did I receive it from a human being, nor did I learn it from a 
human being, but rather by means of revelation from Jesus Christ. 
13-For you have heard about my frequent connection formerly with 
the religious authorities, how I beyond measure persecuted the 
Church of God, and destroyed it, 

14-and how I was more advanced in their practices than many of my 
generation, following the traditions of my ancestors [lit. “of my 
fathers” - Gen. 12] 

15 But when it please that One, who had separated me out from my 
mother’s womb, and called me through His grace, 

16 that His Son might be revealed in me, so that I might preach His 
Gospel among the nations; 

17 I did NOT immediately meet with other human beings, nor did I 
go to Jerusalem to my predecessors among the Apostles: but rather I 
went away in seclusion into Arabia, and again turned back towards 
Damascus [in Syria]: 

18 Then after three years I came to Jerusalem to see Rock [Peter], 
and I stayed with him for two weeks; 

19 And I didn’t see any of the other apostles except for James the 
brother of the Lord. 


Paul did not bring about or cause this radical transformation. It came 
directly from the Divine. And this huge change - metanoia, a total 
change in one’s life path and perspective - as Rilke says, “Du musst 
dein Leben aendern” - required a significant amount of time simply 
taking it in, in prayer and meditation, in solitude, before Paul could 
go out into the outer human world again. And even then, he limited 
his connection with the Apostles to Peter and James. 


Similarly, in the Old Testament, Genesis 12, Abraham is called by 
God to “go forth from your land, from your birthplace, and from 
your father’s house ...” To totally let go of the tradition he had 
grown up with and practiced, and to find a new way. 


Fifty years after Jung’s experience as a young psychiatrist in the 
Burghoelzli clinic, a student and colleague of Jung, John Weir Perry, 
also similarly discovered in his work at the Langley-Porter Clinic in 
San Francisco, that some individuals who were considered by 
everyone else to be hopelessly insane, made sense, if listened to in a 
sensitive, archetypal way. 


Perry listened. Out of his experience with one particular individual 
arose his first book, The Selfin Psychotic Process (1953 ). As Perry 
worked with others in similar psychological states, a pattern began 
to emerge. The archetype of kingship was central to both the images 
of, and recovering during, the psychotic processes involved. Perry 
turned to an academic study of ancient religion and mythology in 
order to deepen his understanding of this archetypal element, and 


wove together those findings in Lord of the Four Quarters: The 
Mythology of Kingship (1966 ). Chapter 5 in this book explores this 
archetypal pattern. 


A generation later, psychologist David Lukoff, who, in addition to 
his work with many clients, had had his own experience of spiritual 
emergency, finally accomplished the inclusion of “Spiritual 
Problems” into the DSM as a non-pathologizing category. This was 
a milestone in the official depathologizing of these processes. (The 
DSM is the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual that is widely used for 
diagnostic purposes by psychotherapists and other mental health 
professionals.) 


Many articles and books have been written on spiritual emergency, 
but perhaps the best way to describe it is to share an individual 
experience. So I will share my own. 


A Spiritual emergency poem 
As a young man in my early twenties, I wrote the following poem: 


“And the waters have come over my soul ...” 

For the sea, the all-destroying, has kissed the sand, 
Itself now flowing, and no longer land. 

Towers to slime 

And out to sea 

The purple waves 

The majesty 

Und alles fliesst 


There is no land 
But only sea 
And shifting sand 


We will build again 
But on firm land 
Strong towers of stone ... 


For me, this was a very mixed time. I was in a class that caused 
extreme anxiety because it laid bare my very shaky knowledge of 
the particular dialect of ancient Greek that was studied in that class. 
As aresult, because of my experience of being “the best” and 
needing to be “the best” intellectually up until that time, the 
foundations of my world were shaken. 


There were seeds of the new, right around the time of this poem, and 
after. Hearing the bells of the on-campus church, while out on a 
morning walk, wanting to run there for a service, but didn’t, because 
of striped T-shirt and blue jeans, and never did thereafter. Wanting to 
go talk to a young liberal minister from a weekly lunch group, but 
didn’t. Reading C.S. Lewis’s That Hideous Strength. Reading June 
Singer’s Boundaries of the Soul. Coming upon Joseph Campbell’s 
The Hero With A Thousand Faces. 


And there was the pull of the old. The woman who pulled me 
towards hyper-intellectualism. 


Looking from my perspective, now, many years later, I can see how 
close I was to, or perhaps indeed was in, spiritual emergency. The 
path I chose, unfortunately but understandably, was indeed “‘the 
regressive restoration of the persona.” 


The new was too frightening. There was a split that continued 
throughout the spring and well into the summer, until the moment 
when, as I thought, half-jokingly, when someone whom I was very 
close to, said that I could follow this liberal Christian path that was 
emerging, I quipped, “I could also stay as I am.” 


Psalm 1 says, “Blessed is the one who does not sit in the seat of 
mockers.” That energy of mockery and irony, so prized by many 
intellectuals, can separate one from God and true path in an instant. 
That quip set the stage for the split becoming more and more 
radical, and eventually resulted in a hyper-intellectual period that 
lasted for almost ten years. 

And now, back to the poem. 


“The waters have come over my soul ...” 


This is a reference to Psalm 69:1-2, with which we began the 
chapter. Also, as this Psalm notes in verse 3: 


By chance they would have swallowed us alive ... 


This is like the energy of the sea monster Charybdis, discussed in 
the previous chapter, who swallows up everything, whom the 
ancient Roman hero Aeneas must avoid at all costs. 


On my own path, the previous summer, shortly before restarting 
college after a two-year period of self-exploration, I had a dream 
where a nearby dam had burst, and a flood was on its way. 


This is a classic spiritual emergency image. The initial stage of 
spiritual emergency consists of a sense of being flooded by 
archetypal energies. This can manifest in what traditional 
psychotherapy characterizes as a psychotic break, and all too often 
seeks to suppress with psychotropic medications, likewise all too 
often with disastrous consequences, as the emergence of the 
psyche’s true direction is spurned, scorned, and rejected. 


For the sea, the all-destroying, has kissed the sand 

Homeric Greek preserves traditions that, although they were first in 
written form around 700 B.C., dated back as oral traditions several 
hundred years earlier. 


As oral traditions, as a mnemonic aid, they had a lot of what we 
might call “catch-phrases,” and that classics scholars call epithets. 
The “all-destroying sea” is one of them, and likewise epitomizes the 
frightening, potentially very destructive forces of the influx of 
powerful archetypal energies with the onset of spiritual emergency. 


The archetypes describe the forces at play in spiritual emergency, 
whereas alchemy describes the individual process of transformation. 


When Jung came upon alchemy in 1928, when working with 
Richard Wilhelm on the ancient Chinese alchemical text, “The 
Secret of the Golden Flower,” he realized that alchemy also was an 
excellent language in which to express transformational processes. 


The alchemical concept called solutio, “dissolving,” is related to 
water and sea energies. In the imagery of this poem, it is so strong 
that it destroys everything, including the conscious orientation. 


When this happens, it can lead to catastrophe, both inner and outer. 
If it is in a depth psychological context, where there is a guide who 
has experienced and honors this process, it can manifest in a far less 
destructive way, that respects the priceless nature of the contents 
that are beginning to manifest. 


Itself now flowing, and no longer land. 

This is a reflection of a loss of conscious orientation, where, as 
Jung describes in “Two Essays,” the individual feels like “a 
rudderless ship, given over to the elements.” As the Psalm says: 
“T am come into deep waters, where the floods overflow me.” 


This is spiritual emergency. 


Towers to slime 


The energies that had seemed utterly reliable, upon which I had 
built my life - grandiosity, arrogance, intellectual superiority- 
were dissolving in a horrendous way: “slime.” 


And out to sea 
Gone, gone forever. Radical solutio, the total dissolution of 
whatever was holding the old personality together. 


The purple waves, the majesty 
A hint of the archetype of Kingship, of centering, the Self, the 
soul. 


Und alles fliesst 

The pre-Socratic sixth century BC ancient Greek philosopher 
Heraclitus was known in antiquity as “ho skotos,” “The Obscure 
One,” for his Zen-like sayings. As with many pre-Socratics, only 
fragments of his original works remain. I had encountered his 
writings about a year before this poem. 
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“panta rei,” “alles fliesst,” “everything flows,” is one of those 
fragments. This seems to be an understanding of the basic nature 
of an ever-changing pattern, much like the quantum theory 
understanding of a probabilistic universe. Classical physics sees 
the laws of nature as “written in stone,” whereas quantum theory 
sees probabilities, such as the probability of a particle being at a 


given position. 


But at the time of this poem, in my early twenties, those 
concepts were many years in the future for me. At the time , all I 
saw was that there was nothing to rely on, nothing to hold on to: 


There is no land 
But only sea 
And shifting sand. 


As often happens in a process of transformation, there is no 
transition from: 


Und alles fliesst (And everything flows) 
There is no land 

But only sea 

And shifting sand. 


To: 


We will build again 
But on firm land ... 


Somehow the land has miraculously appeared. 
Similarly, in the Psalm, the individuals have been miraculously 


rescued from the trap - “the trap has been broken into pieces, 
and we have been rescued.” 


In quantum theory, there is a phenomenon known as “electron 
barrier tunneling.” An electron is trapped in an area with “walls” 
- electric potential energy - higher than its own, that it cannot go 
beyond. In classical physics, escape from these barriers 1s 
impossible. 


But in a quantum understanding, based on probabilities, in both 
theory and experimentally, there is a very small chance - a very 
small but finite, non-zero probability - that an electron will 
suddenly, no transition, get past the barrier, appearing beyond 
“the wall.” 


At times, everyone, even the strongest individual, finds themself 
in a situation that, unaided, they cannot handle. Then, 
sometimes, unexpectedly, the miracle happens. 


Baptism 

As we have seen, in spiritual emergency, water appears in 
a very frightening aspect. But water has two aspects. It 
can be deadly, or it can be lifesaving. 


This is the energy of baptism, whether in a Christian context, or in 
other cultural contexts. There is a sudden shift, a “no transition” 
moment. At one moment, a person is in one category, one situation, 
one state of being. Then, in the next moment, they are ... someplace 
else. Like the electron in the energy well, they have somehow gotten 


past the barrier, in an instant of time that is perhaps no-time, not 
time, beyond time. 


Or, as Saint Paul says, “Behold, I tell you a mystery ...” - something 
incomprehensible to left-brain logic, but ineffably understandable to 
heart and soul. 


In some of the ancient Greek mystery religions, there was a 
difference between two kinds of things that the initiate could not 
talk about. One was the “aporrheton” - what was forbidden to talk 
about to non-initiates by the rules of the given religion. 


Chapter 3 Psalm 124 
The God Who Dwells in the Flood 


“For truth is the bridge that carries us over all the raging waters.” 


Although this chapter is mainly about Psalm 124, let’s start with 
Psalm 69. 


King James Version 

[1] Save me, O God; for the waters are come in unto my soul. 

[2] I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing: I am come into deep 
waters, where the floods overflow me. 


Where is this firm land, this bridge, that saves us from the flood? It is 
certainly not found by the Psalmist here at the beginning of Psalm 69 -- 
quite the contrary. 


Or ... is it? Who is this God whom the Psalmist calls on, to rescue him 
from the flood? This God who perhaps may only be found in the flood? 


Psalm 124, King James Version 

[2 If it had not been the LORD who was on our side, when men rose up 
against us: 

[3] Then they had swallowed us up quick, when their wrath was kindled 
against us: 

[4] Then the waters had overwhelmed us, the stream had gone over our 
soul: 

[5] Then the proud waters had gone over our soul. 

[6] Blessed be the LORD, who hath not given us as a prey to their teeth. 
[7] Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers: the snare 
is broken, and we are escaped. 

[8] Our help is in the name of the LORD, who made heaven and earth. 


Latin 
1 A song of steps. By David. If the Lord had not been on our side, let 
Israel now say 


2 If the Lord had not been on our side, when people rose up against us 


3 By chance they would have swallowed us alive [Charybdis], 
when their raging fury burned towards us, 


4 Perhaps the water would have totally swallowed us up. 


5 Our soul has passed through the rapids - perhaps our soul would have 
made it through the irresistible flood. 


6 Blessed is the Lord, who did not give us as prey into the tearing of 
their teeth. 


7 Our soul was like a sparrow, rescued from the trap of the bird-hunters - 
the trap has been broken into pieces, and we have been set free. 


8 Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


Spiritual Emergency 

In the previous chapter, we saw how Jonah, in the depths of 
despair, “in the belly of hell,” called out to a God in whom he 
may not even have believed, in that moment, and was rescued. 


For the past two Psalms, we have been dancing around a concept of 
what feels like spiritual destruction and rebirth. It is time to name it 
as what it is - spiritual emergency - and to discuss it in 
psychological terms. 


It took psychology many decades to come to this term, even more 
time to address it with sensitivity and compassion, and finally - at 
least officially - to depathologize it. 


Long before the term “spiritual emergency” came forward, Jung 
described this situation, which he called “the loss of conscious 
orientation.” “One feels like a rudderless ship, given over to the 
elements.” (Jung, 1953) Most of Jung’s work is devoted to helping 
people find their way to a listening to, connecting with, and “coming 


to terms with” (Auseinandersetzung) the unconscious, in their 
journey to individuation and to helping the Self to manifest. 


This coming to consciousness, relating to the Unconscious as an 
observing ego, is central to the Jungian meditative practice of active 
imagination. It is the difference between the “artificial psychosis” of 
active imagination (Jung, 1963) and the actual psychosis of being 
engulfed by and lost in the Unconscious, from which some people, 
unfortunately, never recover. 


Conversely, some people find the experience so frightening that they 
wall themselves off from it in what Jung calls “the regressive 
restoration of the persona.” This denotes a situation where the 
individual goes back to a former psychological state that does not 
address their need for change and transformation. 


This is what I did when I clung to hyper-intellectualism, instead of 
moving forward in the direction of my heart. Such a regression 1s 
almost always based on fear. 


Aikido sensei, philosopher and writer George Leonard tells the story 
of giving a workshop. There was one particular man who seemed 
especially interested. After the lunch break, he went over and 
explained why he wouldn’t be coming back and completing the 
workshop. He said that he knew that if he carried through the 
process, it would change his life totally, and he didn’t want that. 


This outcome is tragic, but understandable. Over and over again 
Jesus calls people to “change their lives completely”. The New 
Testament Greek term for this is metanoia. In one of the few 
instances where the Latin version “dropped the ball,” this term for 
total spiritual transformation was translated as “penitentia,” 
“repentance,” with its overtones of guilt and self-blame. 


Metanoia is actually much closer to the Zen concept of satori, and to 
the alchemical concept of “corruptio unius generatio alterius” - “the 
destruction of the one is the birth of the other.” Or, as Rilke says, 
“Du musst dein Leben aendern.” “You must change your life.” 


Saint Paul also addresses this issue in Romans 6,3-4: 


“Or don’t you know that whoever of us has been baptized into 
Christ Jesus, that we have been baptized into his death? Therefore 
we have been buried together with him through baptism into death, 
so that, just as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, so too we may walk in newness of life.” 

Paul is not just writing theoretically. He himself has experienced a 
radical, life-changing transformation. 


Paul started out as Saul, a fanatic believer given secular powers by 
the religious authorities of his time and tradition to persecute the 
early Christians. His transformation is described in Acts 9:1-19. The 
three days that Paul spends fasting and praying are reminiscent of 
the Vision Quest energy discussed in Chapter 2. 


Paul’s Letter to the Galatians is one of the earliest parts of the New 
Testament. It was probably written around 50 AD, very soon after 
the Crucifixion in 30 AD. 


Also, as described in Galatians 1:11-19, Paul does not immediately 
go to his predecessors in the nascent Christian community, but 
withdraws into seclusion for three years, to ponder, understand, and 
integrate what has happened to him: 


11-I make known to you, brothers, that the Gospel, that has been 
preached by me, that this was not according to the teaching of 
human beings: 

12-Nor did I receive it from a human being, nor did I learn it from a 
human being, but rather by means of revelation from Jesus Christ. 
13-For you have heard about my frequent connection formerly with 
the religious authorities, how I beyond measure persecuted the 
Church of God, and destroyed it, 

14-and how I was more advanced in their practices than many of my 
generation, following the traditions of my ancestors [lit. “of my 
fathers” - Gen. 12] 

15 But when it please that One, who had separated me out from my 
mother’s womb, and called me through His grace, 

16 that His Son might be revealed in me, so that I might preach His 
Gospel among the nations; 

17 I did NOT immediately meet with other human beings, nor did I 
go to Jerusalem to my predecessors among the Apostles: but rather I 
went away in seclusion into Arabia, and again turned back towards 
Damascus [in Syria]: 


18 Then after three years I came to Jerusalem to see Rock [Peter], 
and I stayed with him for two weeks; 

19 And I didn’t see any of the other apostles except for James the 
brother of the Lord. 


Paul did not bring about or cause this radical transformation. It came 
directly from the Divine. And this huge change - metanoia, a total 
change in one’s life path and perspective - as Rilke says, “Du musst 
dein Leben aendern” - required a significant amount of time simply 
taking it in, in prayer and meditation, in solitude, before Paul could 
go out into the outer human world again. And even then, he limited 
his connection with the Apostles to Peter and James. 


Similarly, in the Old Testament, Genesis 12, Abraham is called by 
God to “go forth from your land, from your birthplace, and from 
your father’s house ...”’ To totally let go of the tradition he had 
grown up with and practiced, and to find a new way. 


Fifty years after Jung’s experience as a young psychiatrist in the 
Burghoelzli clinic, a student and colleague of Jung, John Weir Perry, 
also similarly discovered in his work at the Langley-Porter Clinic in 
San Francisco, that some individuals who were considered by 
everyone else to be hopelessly insane, made sense, if listened to in a 
sensitive, archetypal way. 


Perry listened. Out of his experience with one particular individual 
arose his first book, The Selfin Psychotic Process (1953 ). As Perry 
worked with others in similar psychological states, a pattern began 


to emerge. The archetype of kingship was central to both the images 
of, and recovering during, the psychotic processes involved. Perry 
turned to an academic study of ancient religion and mythology in 
order to deepen his understanding of this archetypal element, and 
wove together those findings in Lord of the Four Quarters: The 
Mythology of Kingship (1966 ). Chapter 5 in this book explores this 
archetypal pattern. 


A generation later, psychologist David Lukoff, who, in addition to 
his work with many clients, had had his own experience of spiritual 
emergency, finally accomplished the inclusion of “Spiritual 
Problems” into the DSM as a non-pathologizing category. This was 
a milestone in the official depathologizing of these processes. (The 
DSM 1s the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual that is widely used for 
diagnostic purposes by psychotherapists and other mental health 
professionals.) 


Many articles and books have been written on spiritual emergency, 
but perhaps the best way to describe it is to share an individual 
experience. So I will share my own. 


A spiritual emergency poem 
As a young man in my early twenties, I wrote the following poem: 


“And the waters have come over my soul ...” 

For the sea, the all-destroying, has kissed the sand, 
Itself now flowing, and no longer land. 

Towers to slime 


And out to sea 
The purple waves 
The majesty 

Und alles fliesst 
There is no land 
But only sea 

And shifting sand 


We will build again 
But on firm land 
Strong towers of stone ... 


For me, this was a very mixed time. I was in a class that caused 
extreme anxiety because it laid bare my very shaky knowledge of 
the particular dialect of ancient Greek that was studied in that class. 
As aresult, because of my experience of being “the best” and 
needing to be “the best” intellectually up until that time, the 
foundations of my world were shaken. 


There were seeds of the new, right around the time of this poem, and 
after. Hearing the bells of the on-campus church, while out on a 
morning walk, wanting to run there for a service, but didn’t, because 
of striped T-shirt and blue jeans, and never did thereafter. Wanting to 
go talk to a young liberal minister from a weekly lunch group, but 
didn’t. Reading C.S. Lewis’s That Hideous Strength. Reading June 
Singer’s Boundaries of the Soul. Coming upon Joseph Campbell’s 
The Hero With A Thousand Faces. 


And there was the pull of the old. The woman who pulled me 
towards hyper-intellectualism. 


Looking from my perspective, now, many years later, I can see how 
close I was to, or perhaps indeed was in, spiritual emergency. The 
path I chose, unfortunately but understandably, was indeed “‘the 
regressive restoration of the persona.” 


The new was too frightening. There was a split that continued 
throughout the spring and well into the summer, until the moment 
when, as I thought, half-jokingly, when someone whom I was very 
close to, said that I could follow this liberal Christian path that was 
emerging, I quipped, “I could also stay as I am.” 


Psalm 1 says, “Blessed is the one who does not sit in the seat of 
mockers.” That energy of mockery and irony, so prized by many 
intellectuals, can separate one from God and true path in an instant. 
That quip set the stage for the split becoming more and more 
radical, and eventually resulted in a hyper-intellectual period that 
lasted for almost ten years. 

And now, back to the poem. 


“The waters have come over my soul ...”’ 


This is a reference to Psalm 69:1-2, with which we began the 
chapter. Also, as this Psalm notes in verse 3: 


By chance they would have swallowed us alive ... 


This is like the energy of the sea monster Charybdis, discussed in 
the previous chapter, who swallows up everything, whom the 
ancient Roman hero Aeneas must avoid at all costs. 


On my own path, the previous summer, shortly before restarting 
college after a two-year period of self-exploration, I had a dream 
where a nearby dam had burst, and a flood was on its way. 


This is a classic spiritual emergency image. The initial stage of 
spiritual emergency consists of a sense of being flooded by 
archetypal energies. This can manifest in what traditional 
psychotherapy characterizes as a psychotic break, and all too often 
seeks to suppress with psychotropic medications, likewise all too 
often with disastrous consequences, as the emergence of the 
psyche’s true direction is spurned, scorned, and rejected. 


For the sea, the all-destroying, has kissed the sand 

Homeric Greek preserves traditions that, although they were first in 
written form around 700 B.C., dated back as oral traditions several 
hundred years earlier. 


As oral traditions, as a mnemonic aid, they had a lot of what we 
might call “catch-phrases,” and that classics scholars call epithets. 
The “all-destroying sea” is one of them, and likewise epitomizes the 


frightening, potentially very destructive forces of the influx of 
powerful archetypal energies with the onset of spiritual emergency. 


The archetypes describe the forces at play in spiritual emergency, 
whereas alchemy describes the individual process of transformation. 


When Jung came upon alchemy in 1928, when working with 
Richard Wilhelm on the ancient Chinese alchemical text, “The 
Secret of the Golden Flower,” he realized that alchemy also was an 
excellent language in which to express transformational processes. 


The alchemical concept called solutio, “dissolving,” is related to 
water and sea energies. In the imagery of this poem, it is so strong 
that it destroys everything, including the conscious orientation. 


When this happens, it can lead to catastrophe, both inner and outer. 
If it is in a depth psychological context, where there is a guide who 
has experienced and honors this process, 1t can manifest in a far less 
destructive way, that respects the priceless nature of the contents 
that are beginning to manifest. 


Itself now flowing, and no longer land. 

This is a reflection of a loss of conscious orientation, where, as 
Jung describes in “Two Essays,” the individual feels like “a 
rudderless ship, given over to the elements.” As the Psalm says: 
“T am come into deep waters, where the floods overflow me.” 


This is spiritual emergency. 


Towers to slime 

The energies that had seemed utterly reliable, upon which I had 
built my life - grandiosity, arrogance, intellectual superiority- 
were dissolving in a horrendous way: “slime.” 


And out to sea 
Gone, gone forever. Radical solutio, the total dissolution of 
whatever was holding the old personality together. 


The purple waves, the majesty 
A hint of the archetype of Kingship, of centering, the Self, the 
soul. 


Und alles fliesst 

The pre-Socratic sixth century BC ancient Greek philosopher 
Heraclitus was known in antiquity as “ho skotos,” “The Obscure 
One,” for his Zen-like sayings. As with many pre-Socratics, only 
fragments of his original works remain. I had encountered his 
writings about a year before this poem. 
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“panta rei,” “alles fliesst,” “everything flows,” is one of those 
fragments. This seems to be an understanding of the basic nature 
of an ever-changing pattern, much like the quantum theory 
understanding of a probabilistic universe. Classical physics sees 


the laws of nature as “written in stone,” whereas quantum theory 


sees probabilities, such as the probability of a particle being at a 
given position. 


But at the time of this poem, in my early twenties, those 
concepts were many years in the future for me. At the time , all I 
saw was that there was nothing to rely on, nothing to hold on to: 


There is no land 
But only sea 
And shifting sand. 


As often happens in a process of transformation, there is no 
transition from: 


Und alles fliesst (And everything flows) 
There is no land 

But only sea 

And shifting sand. 

To: 


We will build again 
But on firm land ... 


Somehow the land has miraculously appeared. 


Similarly, in the Psalm, the individuals have been miraculously 
rescued from the trap - “the trap has been broken into pieces, 
and we have been rescued.” 


In quantum theory, there is a phenomenon known as “electron 
barrier tunneling.” An electron is trapped in an area with “walls” 
- electric potential energy - higher than its own, that it cannot go 
beyond. In classical physics, escape from these barriers 1s 
impossible. 


But in a quantum understanding, based on probabilities, in both 
theory and experimentally, there is a very small chance - a very 
small but finite, non-zero probability - that an electron will 
suddenly, no transition, get past the barrier, appearing beyond 
“the wall.” 


At times, everyone, even the strongest individual, finds themself 
in a situation that, unaided, they cannot handle. Then, 
sometimes, unexpectedly, the miracle happens. 


Baptism 

As we have seen, in spiritual emergency, water appears in 
a very frightening aspect. But water has two aspects. It 
can be deadly, or it can be lifesaving. 


This is the energy of baptism, whether in a Christian context, or in 
other cultural contexts. There is a sudden shift, a “no transition” 
moment. At one moment, a person is in one category, one situation, 
one state of being. Then, in the next moment, they are ... someplace 
else. Like the electron in the energy well, they have somehow gotten 
past the barrier, in an instant of time that is perhaps no-time, not 
time, beyond time. 


Or, as Saint Paul says, “Behold, I tell you a mystery ...” - something 
incomprehensible to left-brain logic, but ineffably understandable to 
heart and soul. 


In some of the ancient Greek mystery religions, there was a 
difference between two kinds of things that the initiate could not 
talk about. One was the “aporrheton” - what was forbidden to talk 
about to non-initiates by the rules of the given religion. 


The other - closer to the experiences that we are considering here - 
was the “arrheton” - that which could not be discussed because it 
was an inexpressible experience, an experience that could not be 
translated into words. 


Though it too is an “arrheton,” let us attempt to explore this 
transformational meaning of baptism, by starting with a saying 
about the ancient Greek god Apollo: “ho trosas iatai.” “The one who 
wounds is the one who heals.” 


In this psalm we have seen the wounding energies, indeed the 
potentially deadly energies, of water. Yet water can also have a 


potentially healing, purifying, and life-saving power, both physically 
and spiritually. 


In the Old Testament, Isaac comes upon “a well of living water,” 
which strengthens and purifies him. In the Exodus story, the people 
of Israel safely cross the Red Sea. As Jung points out, on a symbolic 
level, “The Red Sea is a water of death for those who are 
unconscious, but for those who are conscious it is a baptismal water 
of rebirth and transformation.” (1963, 199) 


Any initiatory experience contains within it the risk of such 
fundamental and serious transformation that some have called this 
process “ego death.” Saint Paul says, “If anyone is in Christ, he is a 
new creation - the old has passed by, behold, all things are made 
new.” (2 Corinthians 5:17) This is the exact opposite of the 
“regressive restoration of the persona,” considered above - what 
Joseph Campbell designates as “refusing the call.” The two are 
incompatible. But a sort of electron barrier tunneling, literally a 
“quantum leap,” can get a person through from one to the other. 


As we have seen, baptism is mostly, though not exclusively, 
associated with water and water ceremonies. In early Christianity, 
baptisms were full-body immersions. There were some drownings - 
not many, but some. In the background, then, was always the sense 
that this was a perilous undertaking, a life and death trail. 


Baptism has both aspects, both death and life. As Cyril of Jerusalem 
says, “This saving flood has become both your tomb and your 


mother.” And Saint Augustine notes, “The water leads him, as if 
dying, down into the tomb; the Holy Spirit leads him through, as if 
rising again, into heaven.” (quoted by Jung, 1963, 237 ) 


Noah 


The Noah story is also related to baptism. Before discussing it, let us 
first mention an additional concept, mythic truth. This is a form that 
resonates with the heart, but that may not have any basis, or a 
minimal basis, or a partial basis, in outer reality. 


In terms of the Noah story, found in the Old Testament in Genesis, 
Chapters 6-8, there are archaeological findings that seem to indicate 
that some sort of serious flood did occur in the ancient Near East, 
and this is one mythic retelling of it. 


Spiritual emergency can be experienced as a breakthrough of huge, 
seemingly incomprehensible, archetypal energies and images. Often 
the onset of spiritual emergency is heralded by dreams of flooding. 
To get through the flood, as Noah did, a boat is needed. The 
specifics of the “boat,” the vessel, are different for different people. 
But what they all have in common is their connection to a person’s 
own true being. 


The New Testament, 1 Peter 3, 20-21, sees a baptismal aspect to the 
flood: 


King James Version 

[20] Which sometime were disobedient, when once the 
longsuffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was 
a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved by water. 
[21] The like figure whereunto even baptism doth also now save us 
(not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
good conscience toward God,) by the resurrection of Jesus Christ: 


Latin 

20-Those who had been unbelievers back then, when they were 
waiting for God’s longsuffering in the days of Noah, when the Ark 
was being built: in which a few, that is, eight people's lives, were 
saved by means of water. 


21-Whose archetype/model, baptism, is also saving you, not on a 
physical level, but with the inquiry of a good paradigm/mindset 
regarding God through the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


What is the Ark? There was nothing Noah and his companions 
could do about the Flood. But they could build the Ark. 


There is a saying that “despair is a sin” - that is, an unbalancing, 
decentering energy - “even in the worst of times.” There is always 
something, be it ever so small, that we can hold on to, to find our 
way through. It may be a poem, a song, a tree, a beloved pet, a 
wordless prayer or just the basic one-word prayer, “HELP!” And 
this beginning of hope, however small, is, or can become, the Ark 
that carries us through. 


Edward Edinger tells the story of a woman who dreamed that she 
was drowning in a vast ocean. 


Suddenly she saw a boat ahead. With her last bit of strength she 
swam towards the boat. She reached it but had no strength left to 
climb on to the boat. 


Then Jung reached down and lifted her onto the boat, saving her 
life. For this woman, her Ark was Jungian psychology. 


Jung notes the importance of learning mythology and fairytales, if 
possible, when young, for those times later on when one is drowning 
in archetypal energies. [Aion] Then those energies are ready, 
available to form and to be part of a life-saving Ark. 


But not everyone has an education when young that includes these 
life-saving expressions of archetypal energies. I didn’t. Fortunately, 
they can be encountered, accessed, studied, held on to for dear life, 
at any age. 


Connection to one’s true path is not achieved by memorizing dry 
and meaningless structures without heart and without thoughtful 
consideration, what the Episcopal Church calls reason. God does not 
want thinking beings to become robots. As Saint Paul puts it, 
regarding a mechanical, robotic response, “the letter kills, but the 
spirit gives life.” 


Medieval Christan philosopher Peter Abelard notes: “For by 
doubting we come to inquiry; and by inquiry we perceive the truth.” 
And, as Jesus is quoted in the Gospel of John, it is the truth that sets 
us free. As our Psalm proclaims: “The trap has been broken, and we 
have been set free.” 


We will build again 
But on firm land 
Strong towers of stone ... 


I no longer have a written copy of this poem. It was lost among the 
many moves since my college days. So I don’t know how my 
twentysomething self completed this poem. I can only complete it 
now, with my current understanding. 


Baptism, metanoia, satori, individuation - by whatever names, this 
process of change, in its many forms, if approached with a true and 
loving heart, has the capacity to enable the mysterious energy of a 
quantum leap, of a spiritual transformation. 


Like the electron in the infinite energy well, we cannot create that 
quantum leap. But - unlike the electron - we can work on creating 
the energy context in which such a transformation is more likely to 
occur. 


But sometimes human energy, on an individual, group, or cultural 
level, simply cannot perceive the potential for transformation, what 
is, what could be. In the next chapter, we will consider how Psalm 


118 addresses this dilemma, and how the alchemical concept of the 
lapis, “the Philosopher’s Stone,” the stone of transformation, can 
show a way through. 
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Chapter 4 Psalm 118 

The Lapis 

“The stone that the builders rejected has become the chief 
cornerstone.” 

Psalm 118:22 


We will build again 
But on firm land 
Strong towers of stone ... 


In the previous chapter we discussed water, which is related to the 
alchemical property of solutio, dissolving. In this chapter, we will 
discuss the stone, which is related to the alchemical property of 
coagulatio, solidity, rebuilding, reuniting. 


But before doing so, there is one more manifestation of “the trap” 
that we discussed in the previous chapter, namely frozenness. 
Frozenness is a negative shadow manifestation of stone energy. The 
ancient Greek myth of Perseus and Medusa, which ee also touched 
on there, shows both the coming of frozenness and emerging from 
frozenness. 


Perseus 

The reaction to extreme stressors, to extreme danger, outer or inner, 
is often referred to as “fight or flight.” But it is actually “fight, 
flight, freeze.” 


“You will not abandon my soul in hell” - Psalm 16, which we 
studied in Chapter 2 - can be understood not only as “you will not 
abandon me in the belly of hell,” as with Jonah, but also as, “You 
will not abandon me in frozenness,” a state with which many, if not 
most, trauma survivors are all too familiar. 


An ancient Greek story corresponding to this archetypal 
configuration is the myth of Medusa and Perseus. There are many 
details to this myth; here we will focus on the core aspect of 
frozenness and how this ancient Greek myth illustrates its 
overcoming. 


Erich Neumann, an early student and colleague of Jung in the 1930s, 
has an in-depth description of both the archetypal Good Mother and 
the archetypal Terrible Mother in his book, The Great Mother 
(1955). 


Briefly, the Great Mother has what Neumann calls both a positive 
and negative elementary and transformative character. In Her 
positive elementary aspect, She is life-giving, providing ample food 
and shelter, the basic sustenance of life. In Her negative elementary 
aspect, She is life-destroying, with deprivation, starvation, 
homelessness, and physical death. 


Similarly, the positive transformative character brings experiences 
such as baptism and satori, as discussed in the previous chapter, 
whereas the negative transformative character brings addiction and, 
at the very least, a destruction of the spirit. 


There is a story that one of the early members of what was to 
become AA was in Zurich, working with Jung. He asked Jung what 
the cure for alcoholism might be. Jung responded with a Latin 
saying, “Spiritus contra spiritum,” non-literally translated as “Spirit 
heals spirit” - that 1s, true spirit, the positive transformative spirit of 
what was to become the 12-Step program of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, the positive transformative character of connection 
with the Divine, is the cure for “spirits,” destructive drinking, the 
negative transformative character of alcoholism. 


So, too, with Perseus; only a connection with the Divine can help 
him to survive his encounter with Medusa. 


For Medusa is a monster, an aspect of the Terrible Mother, who 
cannot be viewed directly. Whoever looks right at her is frozen into 
stone. Perseus, a somewhat rash and foolish youth, immediately 
accepts the challenge to destroy this energy. Coming back to his 
senses, to a more centered place, he realizes he needs divine 
guidance and help. 


Athena, the goddess of wisdom, comes to Perseus with her guidance 
and helpful energies. She gives him an indestructible sickle, with 
which to cut off Medusa’s head. 


Since to look at Medusa directly is to be cast into frozenness, turned 
into stone, she also gives him a brightly polished shield to use as a 
mirror. And she offers to take Perseus to a kind of mythic picture 
gallery, where a picture of Medusa is kept, so that Perseus will 
recognize her among her sisters, the other monsters. 


Often the terribly destructive energies that can arise in spiritual 
emergency cannot be confronted or challenged directly. Like 
Medusa, they need a mirror in which to be viewed indirectly.For 
someone coming from a thinking perspective, such a “mirror” could 
be found in a conceptual framework, such as Jungian psychology, 
that is not engulfed by these energies. For someone coming from a 
feeling perspective, distancing oneself emotionally rather than 
strengthening the heart connection could provide much-needed 
safety, rather than getting entangled in feeling, that could make it 
impossible to counteract what she does. 


And, of course, one must know what one is facing. Dreams, inner 
visions , and active imagination can help provide such a picture., in 
the midst of a spiritual emergency situation. So can going more 
deeply into the myth. 


In a modern version of the Terrible Mother and the frozenness she 
creates, C.S. Lewis (1950), in the second book of the Narnia 


chronicles, The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe, tells of an evil 
witch who has the ability to turn any creature she encounters, who 
attracts her ire, into stone. The land of Narnia has been made frozen 
under her spell for generations. Good magic brings the quartet of 
children to this suffering land, and with the help of Aslan, the Lion 
embodiment of the Divine in Narnia, the land is healed and the 
frozen come to life again. 


The Shadow 
[mysterious alarm just went iff off again, +/- 10.45am. That was 
10/20/2021, yesterday. | 


In Jungian psychology, “the contents of the collective unconscious 
are invariably archetypes that were present from the beginning.” 
The shadow is one of those archetypes “which have the most 
frequent and and most disturbing influence on the ego,” that is to 
say, on the conscious personality. (Jung, 1951, page 8) 


The shadow generally contains “the dark aspects of the personality” 
that generally are repressed. Occasionally, when a person has very 
low self-esteem, it is the positive aspects of the personality that are 
repressed. Esther Harding, one of Jung’s early students and later 
colleague, 

calls this a “bright shadow.” In either instance, 

recognizing the shadow “is the essential condition for any kind of 
self-knowledge,” involving “painstaking work” over many years. 


Separatio 


Though integration of the shadow - as we’ve just seen, those 
energies unacceptable to the conscious personality - is a major 
theme in Jungian psychology, von Franz differentiates between the 
personal shadow and the archetypal shadow. The personal shadow 
can be integrated; the archetypal shadow cannot be integrated. (von 
Franz, ) To these energies of archetypal evil, one must “shut the 
door” (McRae, 2021) and exclude them entirely. 


This is the meaning of the cutting off of Medusa’s head. It is not 
done by a sword, although Perseus, as a young man raised in a 
martial culture, undoubtedly knew how to wield a sword. The 
implement that Athena gives to Perseus is not really a weapon. It is 
a sickle, an agricultural implement used to harvest grain. Also 
unlike a sword, it is an exceedingly ancient tool, going back 
thousands of years to the Stone Age - “strong towers of stone” - 
even thousand of years before Perseus’s own ancient time. In the 
Stone Age, iron and bronze tools did not exist, so sickles, too, were 
made of stone. 


The monster who turns everything into stone must be defeated by 
stone. As the ancient Latin saying has it, “Similia similibus 
curantur” - “like things are cured by like things.” 


This energy also corresponds to the alchemical category of 
separatio, separation, “cutting away” in a symbolic sense. As 
Edinger describes it: 


Every newly encountered area of the unconscious requires a cosmogonic act 
of separatio. Each new increment of prima materia calls forth a sharp-edged 
action by Philo’s “Logos-Cutter.” ... 


Swords, knives, and sharp cutting edges of all kinds belong to the symbolism 
of separatio. It is surely significant that one of the first tools of aboriginal 
human beings was a cutting edge. (Edinger, 1994, 190-191) 


The Vessel 

Perseus also receives aid from Hermes, a Trickster and 
messenger god, and also a god of wisdom. Hermes gives Perseus 
magic sandals that will bear him swiftly to and fro. From 
Hermes Perseus also receives a special helmet of invisibility, 
that Hermes obtained from Hades, the god of the underworld, 
and - very important - a vessel, a leather container for Medusa’s 
head, after Perseus cuts it off. 


The archetype of the container, the vessel, is an extremely large 
and important topic, related to the archetype of the Mother and 
archetypal feminine/yin energy. For instance, as we saw in the 
previous chapter, the Ark is a protective vessel for Noah and his 
companions, as they journey through and survive the flood. Here 
we will only touch upon a few basic points relevant to this myth. 


Medusa represents the energies of the Terrible Mother, the 
negative, depriving, destructive side. (Neumann, 1970, passim.) 
Jesus describes this energy in the Gospel of John: “The thief 
comes only to steal and kill and destroy.” The leather vessel, on 


the other hand, represents the containing and neutralizing power 
of the Good Mother. 


A vessel need not be physical. It can be, and in the realm of 
spiritual emergency often is, an energy construct. 


Stanislav Graf (1989) tells the story of a very spiritual young 
man who came to a meditation retreat. Ignoring the instructions 
of the meditation teachers, he did sitting meditation, unmoving, 
for twenty-four hours straight. 


At the end of that time period, he got up and started shouting his 
insights into the spiritual states of other participants. His 
non-stop meditation for too long a period had pitched him into a 
psychotic state. He was totally earth-disconnected. 


Fortunately, this young man was an athlete, with running and 
martial arts as his main activities. The meditation instructors set 
up a unique schedule for him that included several hours a day 
of running and kata practice. Kata are sequential movements, 
common to many martial arts, that have been called “moving 
Zen.” (Nicol, 1975, passim) 


Likewise, they prescribed for him a diet different from everyone 
else’s. While the other participants were on a vegetarian diet, 
this young man ate hamburgers and meat loaf. 


The point of all this was to have this young man recenter. He 
had become too spiritual. He needed to become grounded, to 
reconnect to the earth. 


It worked. In a few days, the young man came back into 
balance. 


For this young man, kata, running, and a meat-centered diet 
comprised the energy vessel that enabled him to rebalance and 
to come through his spiritual emergency safely. 


Similarly, Perseus, armed with the tools given to him by his 
divine helpers, is able to separate from the Terrible Mother 
energy and enclose it in a sturdy vessel for safekeeping. He does 
not linger in this place of madness. The sandals of swiftness 
given to him by Hermes enable him to fly out immediately once 
his task has been completed. 


Eventually, Perseus, now knowing his human limitations and 
thereby having come to some humility, realizes that Medusa’s 
power is way too much for him. When he returns the mirror 
shield to Athena, he also gives Medusa’s head to her. Athena 
accepts this perilous gift, and incorporates it into her shield. The 
deadly, life-destroying shadow stone energy has been 
transformed into part of divine protection. 


The Lapis 


The alchemical symbol of the lapis, “the stone,” is widespread and 
of great importance. Perhaps ironically, because it is so powerful 
and precious, it is utterly rejected by those who cannot see its true 
nature, which may be hardly - or not at all - visible on the surface. In 
both alchemy and in Scripture, this paradoxical nature of the stone is 
prominent. 


Here, in our Psalm, the Psalmist says: 
“The stone which the builders rejected has become the chief 
cornerstone.” 


Who are these builders who reject this stone? Clearly they are 
people with a very narrow overall paradigm. In very early 
Christianity, in the wake of Jesus’ crucifixion - and let us call that 
what it was: death by horrendous torture - the first Christians, who 
had known and seen this terrible thing, related this verse to that 
event: “the builders” were both the religious authorities (the 
Pharisees) and the secular authorities (the occupying Romans) who 
were threatened by Jesus’ teachings. 


Or, to paraphrase the Gospel of Mark, the earliest of the Gospels, 
written in the wake of the destruction of the Jewish Temple, in the 
70s AD, with regard to Jesus’ teaching: “What is this? A new 
paradigm ...” 


Jesus’ paradigm was so different from the old way that “the 
builders” could not comprehend it, or perhaps even perceive it. The 
Roman rulers saw a political revolutionary. The religious authorities 
saw a ragged uneducated peasant whose new teaching appealed 
greatly to the common people, unlike the airy, hyperintellectual, 


unrelated teachings of the Pharisees. Neither group saw a divinely 
inspired prophet, the Son of Man. 


The rejection of the lapis, literally, “the stone,” is a familiar theme in medieval 
Latin alchemy. The lapis is not recognized, but “is found thrown out in the streets” 
and “is trampled underfoot.” 


It has a paradoxical nature: “Some have said that the stone is [both] worthless and 
precious, covered by dung,” of so high and noble a nature that “a person can hardly 
reach it,” yet at the same time, “it is not sold at a price,” but is totally available 
equally to both “poor and rich.” It is out in the open, yet “adults and children pass 
it by in the streets.” (von Franz, 1970, 32-34, n. 8) 


The lapis is not even noticed or seen - both by those who are young and immature 
and don’t know any better, and by adults, who should know better. In other words, 
it is impossible to perceive the lapis without a state of consciousness that can let it 
in. 


Similarly, the “Suffering Servant” passages in the Old Testament are understood 
within a Christian context as describing Jesus. This servant is not pleasant-looking; 
indeed, Saint Jerome, writing around the year 400 AD, quotes a tradition that Jesus 
was deformed, disabled, ugly. 

(Graves, 1966) Thus “Suffering Servant” in the Old Testament is understood in the 
Christian context to be a prophetic foreshadowing of Jesus. 


The Suffering Servant is “him whom man despiseth, him whom the nations 
abhorreth.” (Isaiah 49,7) And “his visage was marred more than any man, and his 
form more than the sons of men.” (Isaiah 52,14) The Son of Man is “the stone that 
the builders rejected,” because they could not get past His outer uncomely 
appearance to see His inner beauty, His truth, His light. 


The author of 1 Peter 2,6-9 clearly sees the stone as emblematic of Christ, the 
deformed, crippled, rejected Messiah: 


6- Because of this it says in Scripture: Behold, I am placing a central angular stone, 
chosen, precious: and who believes in it, will not be thrown into chaos and 
confusion. (Isaiah 28:16) 

7-The stone that the builders rejected has become the chief cornerstone (Psalm 
118:22), 


8-and the stone that makes people stumble, and the rock that makes people fall. 
(Isaiah 8:14). 

9 But you are a chosen people, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people 
belonging to God, so that you may proclaim the powers of him who called you out 
of darkness into his wondrous light. 

10 Once you were no people, but now you are God's people; once you did not 
follow the way of mercy, but now you follow the way of mercy. 


Coagulatio 

The lapis also has a strong connection to the alchemical operation of coagulatio, 
“solidifying.” In the previous chapter, we focused on the water-related alchemical 
operation of solutio, “dissolving.” The alchemists had a saying: “Solve et coagula 
- “Dissolve and solidify,” or also, less literally, but closer to what we are seeking: 
“Dissolve and reunite.” In the alchemical imagination, coagulatio is strongly 
related to earth-connectedness, to physical reality, and indeed, to stone (Edinger, 
1994.81). 
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Let us return to the story of the overspiritualized young man in Chapter 3. His 
energy vessel of meat-eating, running, and kata is, essentially, a coagulatio vessel. 


Coagulatio connects us to the earth in a powerful, positive way. In the Christian 
understanding, Jesus willingly comes down from Heaven to be born on the earth, 
to live on the earth. As the Gospel of John says, “And the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us.” (John 1:14) 


Eating is also a coagulatio energy. This includes the sacred eating of the Eucharist, 
also known as Communion. The term comes from the ancient Greek eucharistia - 
giving thanks, a ceremony of Thanksgiving that the spirit has become incarnate in 
matter, in order to relate to this material world. 


Somehow we have gotten from stone to humanity, from a somehow impersonal, 
though very powerful, archetypal mystery, to an energy within the human realm. 


In an ancient Greek myth, the Titans, representing the old paradigm, chop up 
Dionysus, representing the new paradigm, and boil his decimated parts in a 
cauldron, in order to utterly destroy him and his point of view. 


They almost succeed. But somehow one part has survived the destruction: the 
heart. Athena rescues the heart, and is able to reconstitute the whole from the heart 


energy. Dionysus comes to life again, and ultimately the Titans’ iron grip is 
overcome. 


“Solve et coagula”: dissolve and solidify. With the help of healing energy - the 
center, the heart - there is a bridge between these archetypal realms. That bridge is 
the archetype of Kingship, which we will consider in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 5 The Archetype of Kingship 


Thine eyes shall see the King in his glory; they will behold the land 
that is very far off. 
-Isaiah 33:17 


In the previous chapter, we learned about the lapis, the sacred 
foundational stone, that can provide the “firm land” on which to 
rebuild a consciousness shattered by the decentering and sometimes 
terrifying energies of spiritual emergency. 


In this chapter, we will consider much the same kind of centering 
energy, but from a different perspective. In contrast to the previous 
chapters, rather than considering a specific Psalm, a few excerpts 
from the Kingship Psalms will be given. Also in contrast, the focus 
in this chapter will be almost entirely looking at the archetype of 
Kingship itself, as usual from a Jungian perspective, rather than 
interpreting the Psalms. 


Lapsit Exillis: The Stone in Exile 

Let us return to the concept of the lapis, the stone of transformation. 
In the Grail legend, which we will consider in more detail later in 
this chapter, there is a concept of the lapis in exile. The 
transformational energy still exists. In fact, it has been seen and 
even understood. But it is too much of a threat to the existing order 
of things and has been cast out into exile. 


So too one of the perils on the path of transformation is perceiving 
the needed transformation and rejecting it. We have seen in the 
previous chapters that this reyection can take many forms: refusing 
the call (Campbell), the regressive restoration of the persona (Jung), 
the man who stopped going to a workshop because he knew it 
would totally change his life, and he didn’t want that (Leonard). Or 
my own form of arid hyper intellectualism, that early on had been 
lifesaving, but later on became a narrow restrictive trap, keeping me 
away from transformation. 


This dynamic is described in Kalsched's paradigm of the nature of, 
and recovery from, severe trauma, in terms of what is initially the 
Protector energy sometimes morphing into a Persecutor, if held onto 
too long in its original form. The Protector comes to shield the 
personality and develops coping mechanisms for that purpose. But 
as the situation changes, over years or even decades, the Protector’s 
way doesn’t work any more. If nevertheless the Protector holds on, 
they can become a Persecutor rather than a helper. (Kalsched, 1996). 


It is important to remember that the exiled stone can return. In my 
own experience, growing up, math was a very important energy 
component of the lapis. But it was linked in with arrogance, 
grandiosity, and always being “the best” - that is, “the best” in 
relation to others, not my personal best. In this form, early on, it was 
absolutely necessary for survival. But in that form it was a recipe for 
disaster. It was wholly context-dependent, bell-curve-dependent. I 
needed someone to put his hand on my shoulder and say, “Son, 
you’re good at this. You’re really, really good at this. But you need 
to strive for your personal best, independent of how others are 
doing, or not doing.” 


In other words, I needed the Good Father, the kind, wise, and loving 
King. There was none. So when the disaster of not being “the best” 
at math occurred, I was totally unprepared for it and lost my 
connection to math altogether for many years. 


That was the stone in exile. As it slowly returned, I held on to the 
bell-curve fallacy of comparing myself to others for quite a while. 


But somehow - like electron barrier tunneling - as I studied more 
advanced math, and my grades went down, I was able to continue, 
to work hard, to be gentle with myself, and to accept that I wasn’t 
“best” in comparison with others. Indeed, sometimes I was at or 
near the bottom of the class. But I was doing my own best, my 
personal best. The stone had returned. 


The Self 

This central concept in Jungian psychology can be defined in 
infinite ways, and in no ways. Like a mathematical asymptote, it can 
be approached, but never reached. As Jung himself says: 


Often one has the impression that the personal psyche is running round this 
central point like a shy animal, at once fascinated and frightened, always in 
flight, and yet steadily drawing nearer. 

(Jung, 1953, 218) 


The Self, which is not personal, can be seen as the center, the 
manifestation of the Divine to a given individual, the actualization 
of one's own true Divinely-given being in one’s own life. 


Though the Self cannot be defined, it can be symbolically 
expressed. One of the most significant and profound symbols of the 
Self is the mandala. 


The Mandala 

The Self can appear, in dreams, active imagination, and other inner 
experiences, as well as sometimes in outer synchronicities, as 
geometric structures, most often a circle or a square, sometimes a 


square within a circle (known as “squaring the circle”). These are 
all symbols of the archetype of order. It is also sometimes seen as 
triangles, as in the symbol of the anahata chakra, the heart chakra. 


Related to its ordering aspect, and also connected with the 
alchemical operation of separation, which was discussed in Chapter 
3, the mandala as a circle is very strongly connected with the sulcus 
primigenius, the “first furrow” that was drawn at the founding of a 
every ancient Roman city. This took the form of a circle, ploughed 
slowly to enclose the city to be. 


Once the city was established, with, as was the custom then, its city 
walls, an area inside and outside of the sacred circle was marked. 
This was known as the pomoerium, an empty spacewhich was not 
supposed to be (but sometimes was) filled up with city buildings. 
It’s not clear whether the ancient Romans were any more aware of 
the nature of the sacred energies imbued in their cities from their 
founding, than modern city dwellers are, but, at least theoretically, 
the attempt was made from the very beginning to recognize this 
sacredness. 


Similarly, during some initiatory processes, as discussed in Chapter 
2, the individual is supposed to stay within the sacred circle, the 
given boundaries, until the initiatory experience has been 
completed. For instance, in a Vision Quest, the individual stays in 
the tent. 


Loss of the Center: Spiritual Emergency and the King 


As mentioned in previous chapters, the onset of spiritual emergency 
brings a sense of extreme disorientation: “One feels like a rudderless 
ship, given over to the elements.” (Jung, 1953) 


This sense of disorientation can be widespread if an entire culture is 
experiencing spiritual emergency. In the aftermath of World War I, 
British poet William ButlerYeats wrote the following: 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 

(Yeats, 1920) 


“The centre cannot hold” is yet another apt description of spiritual 
emergency. Jung wrote that “the ego revolves around the Self like 
the Earth around the Sun.” (Jung, 1953) In the personality, the ego 
represents the individual’s constellation of the archetype of 
Kingship, which is Divinely given: at best, a kindly and helpful ruler 
who stays connected to the Self; at worst, a brutal and uncaring 
tyrant who denies the Self. 


In his pioneering work with individuals in spiritual emergency, John 
Weir Perry noted that there was a similar sequence of archetypal 


processes going on, and described a ten-part process. Not everyone 
had all of the parts, but a major theme shared by all of the 
individuals was the emergence, as Part Six of the spiritual 
emergency process, of a Kingship figure (Perry, 2005). In other 
words, the old center has dissolved, and a new center is re-forming. 


Sometimes the new center is the old center, transformed, like the 
lapis with the dung and dirt cleaned off - understood, appreciated, 
honored for what it truly is. In the first volume of The Lord of the 
Rings trilogy, Aragorn starts off as a scruffy wandering vagabond 
named Strider (Tolkien, 19nn). By the time of the third volume, 
Aragorn has fully transformed into the King Elessar. But 
nonetheless he keeps “Strider” as part of his name, honoring that 
earlier time - the seed of the future, from which transformation had 
come. 


That third volume is aptly named “The Return of the King.” 
Aragorn has always been the King. At the beginning of the trilogy, 
as with the lapis, his kingship was hidden. In the course of time, 
with great efforts, Aragorn becomes, and is recognized, fully as 
King. 


In Jungian terms, the dung, dirt, and scruffiness are all aspects of the 
shadow, those parts of the personality that the ego rejects, that must 
flee and wander in hiding - or, even worse, suffer the ego’s attempt 
at extinguishing them utterly. (Jung, 1951) But often it is from those 
very shadow energies that, once accepted and integrated by the ego, 
redemption can come. As noted in medieval Latin alchemy: “And 


that which had been given over to death, came back to life, after 
great tribulation.” (Jung, 1954) 


And sometimes, something entirely new is needed, as we saw 
culturally from the Gospel of Mark in the previous chapter: ““What is 
this? A new teaching ...” 


How to find true ego, the true King of the individual personality, in 
the midst of chaos; the new center, whether “refurbished” or totally 
new, when “the center cannot hold’’? If the center continues not to 
hold, the individual can be in danger of a permanent psychosis. 


Within the Jungian framework, a major purpose of the practice of 
active imagination is to produce a psychosis-like state within which 
the individual can dialogue with, and come to terms with, non-ego 
parts of the personality, from the standpoint of an observing ego, 
separate from, but relating to, these energies. 


If the observing ego 1s lost, if “the centre cannot hold,” if the 
individual is swamped and engulfed and overwhelmed permanently 
by a flood of archetypal energies, this is psychosis. On the other 
hand, if the center, the observing ego, does hold: 


The reason why the involvement looks very like a psychosis 1s that the 
patient is integrating the same fantasy material to which the insane person 
falls victim because he cannot integrate it but is swallowed up by it. In myths 
the hero is the one who conquers the dragon, not the one who is devoured by 
it. And yet both have to deal with the same dragon. (Jung, 1963, 531) 


This is not always an easy process. An additional translation of 
Jung’s German term, “Auseinanderdetzung,” is “having it out with.” 
Depending on the ego’s perspective, various aspects of the 
unconscious can appear as threatening or helpful, depending on the 
ego's perspective. As Jung notes, the unconscious turns the face to 
us that we turn to it. 


In general, the narrower the attitude of the conscious mind, the more 
hostile is the initial coming to terms with the unconscious. The 
alchemists said that, in the beginning, the prima materia (first or 
initial matter) is dark and bitter. In order to prepare oneself for, and 
successfully come through, a process of transformation - and there 
may be more than one -, the individual must allow their 
consciousness to expand. This involves humility, open-mindedness, 
and a willingness to be one’s own true size vis a vis the contents of 
the unconscious that are emerging. In other words, in a spirit of 
humility and truth, we must heed the command: “Make yourself 
bigger!” in order to connect with the energy of the archetype of 
Kingship that is attempting to emerge and bring a uniting energy to 
the disparate elements. 


The Healing of the Grail King 

In the previous chapter, we saw how an in-depth study of the 
Perseus and Medusa myth could help one find one’s way through an 
episode of frozenness. Similarly, when an individual is lost in the 
chaos of the dissolution of an old, and the dawning of a new, 
psychic orientation, connecting to the archetype of Kingship can 


help one find one’s bearings. In a sense, Kingship is the “firm land,” 
the lapis in both human form (the ego) and Divine form. 


The story of the Grail King has many resonances with the possible 
outcomes of spiritual emergency. As Emma Jung and Marie-Louise 
von Franz put it in the Introduction to their well-known and 
powerful book on “The Grail Legend”: 


A mysterious, life-preserving and sustenance-dispensing object or vessel [the 
Grail] is guarded by a King in a castle that is difficult to find. The King is 
either lame or sick, and the surrounding country is devastated. The King can 
only be restored to health if a knight of conspicuous excellence finds the 
castle and at the first sight of what he sees there asks a certain question. 
Should he neglect to ask this question, then everything will remain as before, 
the castle will vanish, and the knight will have to set out once more upon the 
search. Should he finally succeed, after much wandering and many 
adventures, in finding the Grail Castle again, and should he then ask the 
question, the King will be restored to health, the land will begin to grow 
green, and the hero will become the guardian of the Grail from that time on. 
(Jung and von Franz, 1970) 


The barren land can correspond to the regressive restoration of the 
persona that was discussed in the previous chapter - a land that has 
no possibility of recovery or change, because it is essentially kept in 
a brutal totalitarian dictatorship of a too-small consciousness. 


The quest of Perceval for the Grail can be seen as a paradigm for the 
emergence of true ego, the true King of consciousness in the 
humility of the awareness of, and generally subject to, the Self. The 
ego does not ride roughshod over the Self. Nor does it submit 


mindlessly to the Self. As Janet Dallett points out, sometimes, 
given earthly conditions in a given human/cultural context, an 
aspect of the Self’s realization in outer reality at a particular time 
and place must be deferred: “Sometimes we have to say No to the 
Self.” (Dallett, 1988) 


Perceval 


As told by medieval poets Chretien de Troyes and Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, Perceval was born in a forest and grew up fatherless. In 
the tales, this is taken literally. But symbolically it can mean an 
absent father, either physically or emotionally. An abusive father is 
totally absent in this sense. 


As Emma Jung and v Franz point out, archetypally, the forest is 
often a place where an adventure begins, where the hero sets out. 
(Note: “Hero” in a non-gendered sense. A hero can be of any 
gender. In Elizabeth Moon’s marvelous Once A Hero and 
subsequent novels, the hero - not heroine - referred to in the title is 
Esmay Suiza, a woman.) The forest is also a place of connection to 
nature, earth-connectedness, a mothering energy. 


Having grown up in isolation, there are many experiences that 
Perceval has not encountered. One day in the forest Perceval comes 
upon a group of men who impress him immensely. They turn out to 
be knights. In that moment Perceval realizes that that is his true 
calling, his heart resonates with that energy, and he immediately 


goes out into a, for him, totally unknown world to find King 
Arthur’s castle, where he can be made into a knight. 


Like many of us, Perceval does not realize at the beginning how 
arduous a task he is faced with, and how long and difficult 
formation as a knight will be. As C.S. Lewis notes, it is like the 
young person who grows up enjoying tales from The Odyssey and 
then faces a new challenge when the time comes to attempt the slow 
and difficult study of Homeric Greek. (Lewis, 1961) 


So Perceval at the outset, and for quite a while beyond, wants to 
take shortcuts. When he gets to King Arthur’s castle, he discovers 
that a serious enemy of King Arthur, the Red Knight, is there. In “an 
act of thoughtless brutality” (57) Perceval immediately defeats the 
Red Knight and takes his horse and gear. This is a form of “ruthless 
masculinity” -shadow yang energy - “that further entangle[s] him in 
difficulties.” (58) 


After rescuing a “damsel in distress,” and deciding that settling 
down to the staid and mundane life of lord of that castle wasn’t for 
him (at least not yet), Percival sets out again. At this point, as Jung 
and von Franz point out, Perceval enters the other world, that is, the 
world of shamanic journeying and active imagination. Almost 
immediately he encounters a fisherman who can lead him to the 
Grail castle. 


Upon arriving there, Perceval finds the gate open. He enters, and the 
Grail King greets him as an expected guest. He is given a special 


sword, destined for him. In many versions of the Grail legend, the 
sword - like Aragorn’s sword at the beginning of The Lord of the 
Rings trilogy - is broken. This is because “it is expected of the 
knight destined to protect the Grail that he should be able to restore 
it to wholeness.” (70) 


Perceval’s knightly teacher, [name] who names him knight, has 
instructed Perceval that a knight shouldn’t ask questions. So, on this 
first visit to the Grail castle, Perceval obeys his teacher’s teaching to 
the letter, and, though he wonders about many things, he asks no 
questions. 


Yet it is through questions that the Grail will be redeemed. So when 
Perceval awakens the next morning, he finds himself in a castle 
where all the doors have been locked. The way further inside is 
inaccessible. Only the way back out is open. Perceval’s “following 
the rules" has caused a total and complete disaster. His first 
encounter with the Grail King, the Grail castle, and the Grail itself 
has ended in utter abject failure. 


As Emma Jung and von Franz describe the situation (71, 73): 


Perceval, mindful of the admonition of his teacher, whom he follows 
all too literally, does not ask questions ... Perceval has seen the 
mysterious castle, the sick King, the bleeding lance, and the Grail, 
but because he did not ask what they meant, they vanished without 
his having discovered anything about them. 


Perceval’s rigidity and “following the rules” of knightly behavior 
literally, that 1s “to the letter,” has thwarted for a time, a long time, 
any chance of his redeeming the Grail. He has followed the letter, 
but not the spirit, of what it truly means to be a knight. As Saint Paul 
notes in his letter to the Romans: “The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” 


In Isaac Asimov’s story in [, Robot, a “thinking machine” (these 
stories were written in the 1940s and early 1950s) that is following 
the rules of logic breaks down completely when faced with an 
insoluble dilemma. 


However, a differently designed, more flexible machine - what we 
would perhaps see today as associated with artificial intelligence or 
quantum computing - is able to bend the rules, to survive, and to 
devise a solution. (Asimov, 1950) 


But Perceval, rule-bound though he is at this point, and confronting 
total failure at this point, does not give up the quest for the Grail, 
though it takes him on many detours. 


The Return Of the King in the Grail Legend 

At last, after much wandering, as a changed and transformed 
individual, Perceval returns to the Grail castle. And at last, Perceval 
is able to ask the healing question: “Whom does the Grail serve?” 
And so finally Perceval fulfills his destiny to become King in and of 
the Grail castle, the Grail realm. 


To each of us it is given to become the King, with the help of the 
Divine ,of our own realm, our own personality: wise, 
compassionate, humble to listen to the wisdom of dreams, inner 
visions, synchronicities, to guide us, humble enough to form and to 
be in this life a vessel for the Self to emerge. 


The archetype of Kingship, though usually described in male terms, 
is available to and open to all genders. Like the Self, and serving the 
Self, it is looking for us as much as we are looking for him/her/it. 


To the ego, the realization of the Self, like the Grail Castle, the land 
where the King dwells, is “the land that is very far off.” It is like the 
lapis - hidden, despised, in exile. 


In the dream sequence described and analyzed by Jung in 
Psychology and Alchemy, 1n the very first dream, the dreamer finds 
himself wearing a stranger’s hat. Much later on, the dreamer takes 
his hat and throws it against a wall, where it becomes a mandala. 
The “stranger,” the Self, has become a principal of sacred order in 
the dreamer’s psyche - the same principle of order symbolized in 
human form by the archetype of Kingship. 


Reclaiming sacred Kingship is, as the alchemists said of their art, a 
“via longissima,” “an exceedingly long path,” the work of a lifetime. 
Difficult and long-term though it may be, in a culture that likes 
“quick fixes” and instant answers, anyone, anywhere, at any age, in 
any situation, can begin and continue with this process, one small 
measure of consciousness at a time. 


And with that commitment comes a blessing: “May the Lord grant 
you your heart’s desire/And may he fulfill all your plans.” (Psalm 
20.) Amen. 
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